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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


We should be the last to grudge ‘‘ our correspond- 
ents ’’ the amount of ‘‘ copy ’’ they have made out of 
the San Remo Conference. Descriptions of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s cigar, or his hat, or his jokes, are harmless 
enough. But the attempts to make our flesh creep by 
furbishing. up the old head-lines; ‘‘ Grave crisis,’’ 
‘* Serious disagreement between Allies,’’ ‘‘ The 
French Peril,’? and so on, are rather risible. No 
great Power can go to war, or even quarrel with its 
neighbour, for the next fifty years, for the simple 
reason that none of them can afford to spend another 
shilling, or risk the bones of another soldier. The 
only danger is lest we drive the starving, ruined States 
of Central Europe into Bolshevism. 


It is right that the Allies should insist on the dis- 
armament of Germany, though, of course, this should 
have been done at the time of the Armistice. But 
seeing that England went into the war with an army 
of 160,000 men, and came out of it with an army of 
4,000,000, we can’t see that it much matters whether 
Germany is allowed to keep an army of 100,000 or 
200,000 men. It is doubtful whether the next great 
war will be fought in trenches. It is more likely that 
it will be fought with a small number of soldiers and 
sailors, operating from the air, and from under the sea 
and the ground. Every citizen, male and female, will 
be a combatant in the sense of being liable to be killed. 
As for the hidden store of German aeroplanes, if it 
exists, they must by this time be more or less unwork- 
able by decay. Without a navy, without coal, iron, 
and steel, Germany is powerless, except for civil war 
and revolutions. 


We hope the hews is true that the Adriatic question 
is settled, at least in outline. It is announced, quite 
gravely, that England has been given ‘‘a mandate 
over Palestine and Mesopotamia, and that France has 
been given a mandate for Syria.’’ How do the Augurs 


keep from laughing in one another’s faces as_ they 
-mutter these pompous phrases? In plain language, 
we have carved up the inheritance of the Turk as the 
spoils of war, and England has annexed Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, while France has annexed Syria. But 

“annexation ’’ is an ugly, imperialist, word: and 
democracy loves to wrap itself in a garment of high- 
sounding, insincere phrases. Hence the mandate, the 
last word of canting, democratic, diplomacy. 


Mr. Keynes has been much abused as a pro-German; 
yet as brains always tell in the long run, the main re- 
commendation of his book has been adopted by the 
Allies. Instead of leaving the amount of the indemnity 
unfixed, and allowing the Reparations Commission to 
sit with its finger on Germany’s financial pulse, like an 
anesthetist at an operation, there is to be a conference 
at Brussels, at which Germany will be represented, to 
fix the amount of the indemnity, and the dates of pay- 
ment. This is mere common sense, and this is what 
Mr. Keynes proposed. We hope that the Conference 
will do something to stabilise the exchange value of the 
franc and the lira. The French people are as bitterly 
disappointed as the British with the failure to extract 
money from Germany. The French have more excuse 
for believing in the fairy tales of millions than the 
English because they remember how they paid in 1871. 


The circumstances of 1871 were totally different from 
those of to-day. The Germans beat the French at 
Sedan, capturing a whole army, including the Em- 
peror, six weeks after the declaration of war. The 
siege of Paris lasted two or three months: but from 
the declaration of war in July, 1870 to the preliminary 
Treaty of Paris in February, 1871, only seven months 
elapsed. Very little damage was done to French 
territory and French property: compared with the 
damage done in this war a bagatelle. France paid the 
indemnity easily, because she had the money, in specie, 
bullion, or goods. Germany can’t pay at present, be- 
cause she has no money, and no goods, and is unable 
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to make them. A great many of the most intelligent 
Germans are, we are informed by one who has just re- 
turned from the country, in favour of establishing a 
limited or constitutional monarchy, not under the 
Hohenzollerns. Our foolish and narrow-minded demo- 
crats insist on their having a republic. Is not this a re- 
petition of the blunder Mr. Lloyd George made in Rus- 
sia when he backed Kerenski? Where are the Ger- 
mans to get a Constitutional king? Let us send them 
one of our princes. 


The irritation displayed by Messrs. Brace and 
Clynes in opposing Mr. A. M. Samuel’s Bill for provid- 
ing secrecy in trade union ballots is, to our mind, the 
measure of its necessity. Of course, the trade unionist 
members were virtuously indignant, or pretended to 
be, at the bare suggestion of intimidation. ~-We re- 
member precisely the same argument being used 
against the ballot for Parliamentary elections. Secret 
voting is, if you will, a humiliating confession of the 
cowardice of men. Theoretically, no one should be 
ashamed or afraid of giving his vote openly, for any 
person or any thing. Practically, nine people out of 
ten are afraid, and for good reason. A trade union 
vote for or against a strike is not a domestic, but a 
national concern, affecting the fortunes and happiness 
of millions. We are surprised that Mr. A. Hopkinson, 
who knows the machinery and aims of the trade unions 
as well as anybody, should have compared a_ trade 
ballot to an election at the Carlton or Reform Club. 
This is mere buffoonery. 


The trade unionists resorted to their usual device of 


denying notorious facts, and calling on their critics to 
prove them. The Legislature is not a Court of Law; 
and if no Bill was suffered to proceed save on legal 
evidence, nothing would ever be done. It was an error 
ef tactics to make the Bill optional, though the mistake 
can easily be remedied in Committee, the more easily 
as the descriptive preamble is compulsory. Mr. A. M. 
Samuel is wrong in thinking that the trade unionist 
leaders object to being impaled on the horns of such a 
dilemma as, ‘‘ either you are in favour of a true ballot, 
or you are not.’’ They don’t care a rap for such 
logical trifles. _ Dr. Macnamara tried to smooth the 
ruffled plumage of Mr. Brace by reminding him that 
the State had granted exceptional privileges and powers 
to trade unions, and that these gifts entailéd public 
responsibility. Out of 707 members, only 160 were 
present to carry the second reading by a majority of 6. 


Here is a specimen ballot paper. 

Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

Ballot of Members. 

Application for 30 per cent. Increase in Wages. 
Six Hours Day. 
Full Maintenance at Trade Union Rates of 
Wages for Mine Workers unemployed through 
Demobilisation. 

4. Nationalisation of Mines. 

The Government having failed to grant any of the 

above proposals, 

Are you in favour of a National Strike to secure them? 

Place a ‘‘ X’’ opposite ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No”’ in the 
space provided for the purpose. 

Frank Hodges, Secretary. 


Is it possible to imagine anything more dangerous? It 
ought to open the eyes of those who are in favour of 
the Referendum. First of all, there is the direct ap- 
peal to the cupidity of the miners: 30 per cent. more 
wages; the 6 hours’ day; unemployment doles from the 
State. Then comes the point. All these things have 
been refused by Government, but will be got by 
Nationalisation. Will you strike for Nationalisation? 
Yes or No? Who cannot see the Referendum? I. 
Five pounds a day wages. 2. Five hours a day work. 
3. Full maintenance at these wages when out of work. 
4. Parliament refuses. 5. Will you abolish Parlia- 
ment? Yes or No? 


whe 


It is certainly very absurd that the law of marriage 
and divorce should be different in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The Scotch law, justly and humanely, 
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legitimises by marriage the children born out of wed- 
lock, and four years’ desertion is a ground of divorce. 
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The state of the law in Ireland is very curious. _Ire- 
land being a Roman Catholic country—is it?—the Irish 
Courts grant a decree of separation ‘‘ from bed and 
board,’’ which does not permit either party to marry 
again, If either party wishes to marry again, he or 
she must promote a private bill in the House of Lords, 
which in due time becomes a private Act permitting re- 
marriage. In the case of the petitioner the bill is 
granted after hearing evidence as a matter of course; 
but it is sometimes refused in the case of the 
respondent. 


A fortnight ago the House of Lords passed one of 
these bills in favour of Lady Carbery, who had got her 
Irish decree a mensé et toro by reason of her ill-treat- 
ment by a brutal Irish peer. This reminds us that there 
have been three famous Lady Carberys in history. There 
were Jeremy Taylor’s two Lady Carberys who lived in 
the sevénteenth century and one of whom has been 
immortalised in a funeral sermon, which justly ranks 
among the classic examples of pulpit eloquence. And 
there was De Quincey’s Lady Carbery, who lived at 
Laxtan in Northamptonshire, and read Greek and dis- 
cussed religion with the Opium Eater. The portrait of 
Lady Carbery in De Quincey’s Autobiography is one ot 
the most charming in literature. The three Lady 
Carberys were rich and religious, and all were clever 
enough to keep a tame man of genius. 


It is difficult to read without an acute feeling of 
nausea the prattle of the press about a_ conciliatory 
policy in Ireland. Conciliate whom? The murderers 
and rebels who now terrorise their helpless fellow 
citizens, and snap their fingers at the Government? If 
the Sinn Feiners have really beaten the British Gov- 
ernment, and if England, which has just whipped Ger- 
many, is now to be whipped by De Valera and a pack 
of traitorous priests, let us own up, and slink out of 
Ireland like the curs that we are—but don’t let us cant 
about conciliation. Lord French is said to have said 
that he wants 150,000 troops to crush the Sinn Feiners, 
and restore law and order in Ireland. That seems an 
exaggeration : but whatever troops may be necessary, 
let them be sent at once; or let us, when the word Ire- 
land is mentioned, be for ever silent. 


There are two reasons why the American politicians, 
the press, and generally speaking, the American 
public, support Home Rule for Ireland. First and 
foremost is the desire to secure the votes of the Irish 
now domiciled in the United States. An equally 
strong, if not stronger, reason is the hope and _ belief 
that, if Home Rule is passed, a large number of Irish- 
men will leave America for Ireland. How truly the 
Americans love the Irish is proved by the fact that the 
Consular and immigration authorities are taking 
stringent measures to check the inflow of Irish into the 
United States. We believe they are going the length 
of refusing passports or berths to Irish emigrants. 


Portsmouth is in a rather dangerous condition, and 
Plymouth is not much better, nor indeed any dockyard 
town. The men kept on at the dockyard are far more 
numerous than there is work for; but the Government 
are afraid to dismiss them. The Same is more or less 
true of the other dockyard towns: all the Government 
yards are over-manned. The town of Portsmouth 
depends on the dockyards for its prosperity, and any 
large dismissal of Government hands would mean 
something like a panic or a riot. Dismissals are 
beginning at a cautious rate. The school-rate at 
Portsmouth is 5s. in the £; and we fancy that when 
other towns are called upon to pay or to contribute to 
Mr. Fisher’s new Education Act, there will be many 
curses, deep if not loud. Sooner or later the electors 
will insist on reduction of Government expenditure, and 
then the dockyards will be depleted, as they ought to 
be at once. 


The comment of the Shipping Controller on the War 
Office claim for £1,158,844, for 1918-19, for ‘* military 
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labour and supervision ’’. is that it is ‘‘ unreasonable.’’ 
The responsibility for the purchase and building of 
ships, and for the national and private shipyards, was 
transferred from the Admiralty to the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. There is evidence that the War Office dealt out 
supervision jobs all round with a generous ladle: and 
that is why the dockyard towns are to-day full of 
officers and men who are—“ not to put too fine a point 
on it ’’—simply loafing around and eating taxes. We 
hear a great hubbub about the Civil Service Vote, so- 
called, in reality, the doles and subsidies vote. But 
little or nothing is said about the Army and Navy 
votes, which require drastic cutting-down. The 
amount to be paid in pensions and compensation to 
officers in both services: retired in the prime of life is 
appalling. 


When Riga was taken by the German fleet nearly 
three years ago, the Saturpay Review pointed out 
that it was the most important port in Europe, being 
the key to Russia. We ventured to urge upon the 
Government the necessity of its recapture by the 
British fleet. The War Office and the Admiralty were 
furious; Dora foamed at the mouth, and threatened us 
with suspension. Nothing, of course, was done, and 
Riga fell into the hands of Bolshevists. To-day Riga 
has shaken off the incubus, and is once more free and 
on the road to a big trade. Riga was the port for 
Siberia and is far more important than Danzig. The 
Baltic provinces, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, are 
well worth looking after, for they are some of the 
richest lands in Europe, rich in timber, flax, hemp, 
and agricultural produce. The food situation is 
easier there than anywhere else east of the Rhine, and 
the population, particularly of Lithuania, is peaceful, 
intelligent, and industrious. They only want credit. 


The reply, if such it can be called, of Mr. Bradley, a 
district secretary of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, to the charges of Lord Haig and Lord 
Methuen, is defiant and irrelevant. He admits—he 
could hardly deny—that the A.S.E. opposes the 
Government scheme for training disabled and_ dis- 
charged soldiers and defends its action for the follow- 
ing reasons:—1. Some employers of engineering 
works allow for the pension received by the employee 
in fixing his wage. Why should they not, provided 
the wage plus the pension is a fair amount? Is this a 
reason for refusing to train a pensioner? 2. The Govern- 
ment have taken no steps to force employers to re-en- 
gage disabled men, and themselves refuse to re-engage 
workmen, who volunteered for service. The Govern- 
ment no doubt did the latter in cases where, in the 
public interest, works have been discontinued. 3. 
Under the capitalist system, all gratitude will be for- 
gotten, and disabled men used solely to undermine the 
position of the able men. 4. These disabled men 
should be drafted off into ‘‘ the higher professions,”’ 
so that they may not compete with the engineers. These 
last two reasons are. impudent nonsense. 


Mr. Bradley goes on to argue (5) that the Govern- 
ment have got a sum of money ear-marked for their 
training scheme, spread over a few years. It would 
be much better, says the A.S.E. Secretary, to give 
these industrial pupils a lump sum down instead of 
training them to learn a trade already overcrowded. 
This is purely cynical, for Mr. Bradley knows well these 
poor fellows would spend the lump sum, and would 
learn no trade—but the Engineers at least would be 
quit of them. Lastly, we are told (6) that under private 
enterprise the Government cannot make provision to 
absorb the unemployed, and that the capitalist system 
depends on ‘‘ the man at the gate.’’ Then follows the 
usual parrot tag about nationalisation. The sum of 
the matter is that the Engineers and other trade unions 
are determined to keep themselves as close corpora- 
tions, privileged castes. It will soon be easier for the 
camel to pass through the needle’s eye than for a poor 
man to enter a Trade Union. But what fools these 
trade unionists are! It is just this compound of brutal 
selfishness, and cynical indifference to their fellows, 
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that wins election after election for the Coalition. 
Messrs. Bramley and Bradley forget that these dis- 
charged soldiers are voters. No use asking them to 
vote for Labour candidates ! 


One of the facts most painfully impressed on the 


‘editorial mind is the total disappearance of the art of 


satire, political and social, in prose and in verse. Dry- 
den, Pope, Addison, Swift, Steele, Johnson, Churchill, 
Frere, and Canning, filled the bill of the eighteenth 
century. Byron kept the ball rolling in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, and was followed, longo 
intervallo, by Disraeli, Praed, Butler, Kipling, Belloc, 
and G. K. Chesterton. In the twentieth century the 
spring has dried up utterly ; even the great cartoonists 
have vanished. What is the explanation? One that 
oceurs to us is that the subject-matter of satire, politi- 
cal and social, is so immense that it daunts the courage 
and the industry of our potential Juvenals and Popes. 
Another reason may be that literature, like the other 
arts, no longer pays, and one must eat. 


Mrs. Bamberger is to be prosecuted for perjury, and, 
whatever the result, it is time that some attempt was 
made to remind divorce court witnesses that an oath is 
an oath, even though it relate to adultery. We don’t 
know why the Crown winks so hard at the unblushing 
perjury committed daily by co-respondents. It is, we 
all know, a point of honour with a man, or most men, 
to swear falsely in order to save the honour of a woman. 
The false oath very seldom has the desired effect, as, 
unless corroborated by other evidence, neither judge 
nor jury believe it. The only man, in our recollection, 
that refused to forswear himself in obedience to a con-° 
vention, was the late General Sir William Butler, who 
being cited with others as co-respondent, did not ap- 
pear, which is an admission of guilt. We suppose 
that General Butler (a Roman Catholic) argued that, 
having committed one sin with a woman, he declined 
to commit another with his soul. But he was universally 
condemned by the polite world. 


Dr. Addison is in a hole with his building scheme, 
as he deserves to be, for it is economically unsound, and 
financially ludicrous. Having killed the building trade 
(one of the oldest and most prosperous in the country) 
by absurd land-taxes, and restriction of rents, and fix- 
ing of exorbitant wages, Dr. Addison wants money 
from the public to build—quite a trifle, only £8,000,000. 
But the deuce of the thing is that nobody will lend him 
money, even at 6 per cent. The London County Coun- 
cil loan was a fiasco; the issue was spoiled by those 
stupid and unsocialistic bankers putting the Bank rate 
up to 7 per cent. Nobody in the City, neither bankers, 
nor trust companies, nor underwriters, will look at Dr. 
Addison’s 6 per cent. housing bonds. A brilliant idea, 
worthy of a great company promoter like Hooley, has 
occurred to Dr. Addison. What he cannot get in the 
City from business men, he will get in the outer circle 
of the metropolis, from the mugs who live in Kensing- 
ton, Bayswater, and perhaps Bethnal Green and The 
Borough. But the Doctor is wrong: he won’t get a 
hundred thousand pounds by his Borough bonds. 


The opposition to the excess profits duty, and the 
proposal to lower it from 60 to 4o per cent., collapsed 
ignominiously, for the plain reason that everybody 
knows that the money must be had, and nobody has 
any alternative tax to propose. Seeing that the con- 
ditions of production and finance have totally changed 
since 1913, it is absurd to take that period as a datum 
line. The datum line should be drawn at 1 January, 
1920, and a recognition of this truth is contained in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s promise to grant relief to the new com- 
pany and the new business, especially the small ones. 
If democratic governments had any authority, which 
they haven’t, a universal and identic poll-tax on every 
man and woman in the three kingdoms would be the 
simplest and the fairest tax, and the most lucrative. 
But in the present state of anarchy it could never be 
collected. 


404 
THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. 


HE modern man, unless he be an Irishman, is not 

much influenced by ancient history—we wish he 
were. But there are two good historical reasons why 
Englishmen and Americans should dislike one another. 
One is that the Americans are the only people who have 
ever beaten us in war, and men don’t love those who 
have beaten them. The other is that the Americans 
are under great obligations to the British navy, which 
has on many occasions saved them from Europe, and 
protected the Monroe doctrine. The Americans know 
this, and men don’t love those to whom they are under 
an obligation. In the war between North and South 
in 1861 it was six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
The Americans behaved badly about Slidell and Mason, 
whom they took out of the Trent, a British ship, as 
prisoners, for which they had to apologise. We be- 
haved badly about the Alabama, which was built and 
armed in Liverpool, and for which we had to pay 
smartly. The Geneva Award ought to have placated 
the Americans, but it didn’t. 

History apart, Mr. Owen Wister has undertaken to 
summarise the causes of friction between his country- 
men and ours in a very readable book.* Mr. 
Wister makes no discovery when he fixes on the 
language as the root of most of the trouble. 
What Frenchmen or Italians or Germans may say 
or write of us doesn’t matter, because we don’t 
read it; or if we read it, we only half understand it ; 
or if we understand it, we only laugh at it. And the 
same thing is true of Americans and those nations. But 
what an Englishman says of or to an American, or what 
an American says of or to an Englishman, speeds home 
at once, because it is perfectly understood. The same 
language used in a different way by two men, whose 
manners and habits are not only different but anti- 
podean, is bound to produce one of two results, friction 
or laughter. If the two men are ill-bred, they will 
insult one another and separate—if they are soldiers 
or sailors, they will punch one another’s heads. If the 
two men are well-bred, they will smile and chaff, and 
grow interested in comparing notes. And that is the 
defect of Mr. Wister’s anecdotes, as we shall see in a 
minute. They are all instances of such gross ill-breed- 
ing that we cannot think them fair samples of either 
English or American manners. It is no exaggeration, 
however, to say that the mentality of the two nations 
is antipodean. The Americans love publicity: Eng- 
lishmen love privacy : we are reserved; they are unre- 
served. Quite naturally, and meaning to be friendly, 
an American begins to cross-examine a travelling Eng- 
lishman as to where he comes from, where he is going 
to, what is his business in life, what profits he makes, 
and so on. As naturally, the Englishman is annoyed, 
and it requires a great deal of savoir-faire and good 
temper to parry these interrogatories without giving 
offence. But the American would only be too pleased 
to submit to a similar cross-examination by the English- 
man. Neither nation understands the other’s chaff; 
and, as George Eliot said, a difference of taste in jokes 
is a severe strain on the affections. Crossing once 
from New York to Liverpool, a Wall Street broker 
said loudly in the smoking-room, ‘‘ England don’t 
prodooce anything.” We said mildly that England 
‘* prodooced ” all the ships (this was before the war), 
most of the coal, and much of the woollen and cotton 
fabrics of the world. The Wall Street man answered 
not; but an hour or two later he sought us out, and said 
that he hadn’t meant to hurt our feelings, for he had 
taken us to be Russian (perhaps because of our fur 
coat)! We presented him with a cigar ‘‘ prodooced ” 
in a New York Club and had some interesting talk. 
Whether his remark was chaff or crass ignorance (we 
think the latter), it was not meant to annoy. 

In a chapter entitled ‘ Rude Britannia, Crude Colum- 
bia,’ Mr. Wister gives us some instances of rudeness 
and erudity. An American travelling in an English 
train, which had stopped somewhere. was interested by 
the appearance of some buildings out of the window, 
and said to an Englishman in the corner of the carriage, 

“A Straight Deal,’ or ‘The Ancient Grudge.’ By Owen 
Wister. Macmillan. 6s. net. ; 
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‘* Can you tell me what those are?” ‘‘ Better ask the 
guard,” said the Englishman. We don’t say this story 
is untrue : we only say that Mr. Wister’s friend struck 
a very rare specimen of an Englishman, so rare that 
we have never met his like. Did any one, we ask our 
readers, ever know such boorishness, such morose 
churlishness ? Mr. Wister is right when he says that the 
American in England and the Englishman in America 
‘‘go about volunteering opinions.” We plead guilty 
to this. But here’s another story. An Englishman, 
with good letters of introduction’ to Boston society, was 
invited to a dinner, and appeared in the hall in a tweed 
suit. ‘‘ Oh, I see,” said the Bostonian, ‘‘ that you 
haven’t your dress suit with you. The man will take 
you upstairs, and one of mine will fit you well enough. 
We'll wait.” What fairy-tale is this? An English- 
man (of the class who bring good letters), if he had 
been parted from his luggage—a common accident in 
America—would have begun by hearty apologies. The 
host (if he was an American who dressed for dinner) 
would have said that it didn’t matter in the least, and 
might have offered him the loan of a suit; but would 
more probably have ‘‘ armed” him into the drawing- 
room, where the apologies and explanations would 
have been repeated to the hostess, and the conversation 
would have begun to roll easily and merrily round the 
crimes of the express-baggage company. That an 
Englishman would have gone to a dinner-party in 
Boston in a tweed suit, without any excuse, and in the 
belief that he was doing right, we refuse to believe. 
There is a pendant to this story. A Philadelphian 
cricketer was invited, after a match at Lords, to dine 
at some great house in London. On arrival the Phila- 
delphian discovered that he was the only man not in 
evening clothes. He asked his host what he was 
todo. ‘‘ I advise you to go home,” said the host. How 
do such stories get invented and put in circulation? 
Mr. Wister tells us some stories against his country- 
men, on the truth of which we offer no opinion. During 
bridge deals on a Cunard steamer the talk turned on a 
certain historic house in England. ‘‘ Well,” said a 
rich American, ‘‘ those big estates will all be ours pretty 
soon. We're going to buy them up and turn your 
island into our summer resort.” We think, with Mr. 
Wister, this was meant as chaff. The next is very bad. 
‘* At a table where several British and one American— 
an officer—sat during another ocean voyage between 
Liverpool and Halifax in June, 1919, the officer ex- 
pressed satisfaction to be getting home again. He had 
gone over, he said, to ‘ clean up the mess the British 
had made.’” Two or three anecdotes turn on the sur- 
prise and annoyance felt by well-bred and socially 
established Americans at the extraordinary vogue in 
London of vulgar richards, who would not be received 
in good houses in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
A great English lady explained to one of Mr. Wister’s 
friends that these vulgar Americans amused London 
society, and that they were visited as the Zoo is visited. 
At least that was the explanation suggested by the 
American, and acquiesced in by the great lady. But 
of the telling of many stories there is no end. We 
agree perfectly with Mr. Wister that the friendship of 
England and the United States is very desirable, if not 
essential to the peace of the world. We do not, how- 
ever, agree with him, or with the politicians and the 
press men, in thinking that friendship can be ensured 
by books, and speeches, and leading articles. Assum- 
ing that the kind of friction we have been discussing 
can be diminished or even eliminated by more intimate 
acquaintance, there are certain factors in the American 
community which make for enmity towards England, 
and which are, and must go on, increasing. There are 
the Americans of Irish and German origin, who are 
being added to every day by immigration from unsettled 
Ireland and ruined Germany. Nothing will ever make 
these immigrants other than bitter enemies of England, 
and they spell many votes, and control many news- 
papers. In addition to these, there has been a huge 
inflow since the Armistice of Central Europeans, Poles, 
Czechs, Austrians, Letts, Russians, Roumanians, and 
Magyars, the off-scourings of the war. A friend, just 


returned from New York, told us that Broadway was a 
filthy, cosmopolitan crowd. All these foreigners, Irish, 
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Germans, Central and Eastern Europeans, are fish that 
must be swept up by the politician’s net, and they are 
not the least likely to be friendly to England. We know 
what our politicians will do for votes: the Americans 
are keener vote-hunters. This makes us despair a little 
about Mr. Wister’s dream. There is one thing, and 
one only, that will cement the political friendship of 
Britain and the United States, the appearance of a 
common enemy. The day when Japan is ready to 
strike at India through China and at the Pacific Islands 
and the Western Coast of America will witness a real 
— hearty alliance between the United States and Great 
ritain. 


DEMOCRATISING THE NAVY. 


HE idea was excellent. The Navy was short of 

officers (as it will be again in a few years) and the 
Government was short of votes. What simpler than to 
promote warrant-officers and petty-officers to ward- 
room rank? No one would ask whether they were the 
right material. The House of Commons always pre- 
fers figures to facts, and in those days (1913-14) when 
the two great parties were so nearly equal, it would 
have been political suicide for anyone to question the 
ability of the proletariat to command fleets and armies. 
Moreover the scheme afforded conclusive proof of ‘‘our 
unalterable attachment to democratic principles ’’— 
which is a pleasing enphemism for ‘‘ our blue funk of 
organised labour.’’ 

On the whole, the new departure was well receiveu 
in the navy. The naval officer is frequently accused of 
being ‘‘ Conservative,’’ and if by that is implied a 
reverence for the traditions of a great service and the 
fundamental principles which enable those traditions 
to be maintained, let us hope that conservative he 
always will be. But he welcomes any opportunity of 
assisting the advancement of a faithful subordinate, and 
he appreciates the disabilities under which the blue- 
jacket lay in comparison with his ‘‘ opposite number’’ 
in the Army. So he gave the scheme his loyal 
support, and if there was any pessimism, it was allayed 
by the reflection that as each candidate had to pass two 
selection boards, only the most exceptional men would 
be successful. Unfortunately when service and 
political exigencies are identical, selection boards are 
liable to receive instructions that their duty is to elect 
rather than select; and to pass rather than examine. 
On one point, indeed, discrimination was shown. In 
the first batch no married men were chosen, and many 
a man, superior in every way and married to an equally 
superior wife, was turned down im favour of a bachelor 
of inferior attainments, who wore his new uniform for 
the first time at his wedding. 

Since those days the scheme has steadily developed 
until. at the present time there are several hundred 
officers who started their career on the lower deck, and 
one may well be permitted to ask whether, from other 
than a numerical point of view, the venture has proved 
a success. 

Near the lower end of Regent Street there is a large 
upper room, furnished, where, like the apostles of old, 
naval officers are gathered together, not for fear of the 
Jews (though possibly one or two may be apprehensive 
of unpleasantness in that quarter), but in order to give 
practical expression to their disapproval of American 
propaganda. Let the earnest enquirer go there. He 
will find that there is no particular animosity against 
the promoted mate. No one blames a man for being 
ambitious. Moreover, the naval officer is not a snob. 
If an officer knows his work, a dropped ‘‘ h”’ or two 
will be overlooked; if his men will follow him, he may 
drink out of his finger-bowl. But one and all will tell 
the same tale: ‘‘ The trouble with the ‘ ranker ’ is that 
the men hate him.’’ 

Aye: there’s the rub. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. It can be found in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the 
Great.’ In a characteristic outburst addressed to 
‘* Mutinous Blockheads,’’ Carlyle explains why some 
men are born to command, and others to obey. Still 
more illuminating is a remark recently overheard in an 
officers’ mess: ‘‘ Nine times out of ten the men will let 
a mate down, but put an ignorant young sub-lieutenant 
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in charge of a job and they will see him through, be- 
cause he is a sahib.”” And if further corroboration be 
needed, there is the complaint of the disillusioned 
youngster who protested that he had ‘‘ joined the navy 
to serve under gentlemen, and not under men of his 


own class.’’ 


That in these enlightened days the British naval sea- 
man should be so benighted, will come as a shock to 
the Radical sentimentalist and the Socialist demagogue, 
but to the student of the immutable laws of human 
nature it will give no cause for surprise. | Unfortun- 
ately the atmosphere of Whitehall is not conducive to 
the study of human nature; nor apparently to that of 
history. The Dartmouth cadet learns in his history- 
book that the collapse of the French sea-power in the 
Revolutionary War was due to the democratisation of 
their navy. If his studies take him further afield, he 
finds that the débacle of Sadowa was largely attribut- 
able to the same experiment having been tried in the 
Austrian Army after Solferino. Then he comes to sea, 
and finds that an enormous percentage of his superiox 
officers were promoted from the lower-deck as a sop to 
Demos. 

No one denies that more than one of these ‘‘rankers’’ 
has the makings of a very fine officer. But that does 
not justify promoting them at a rate of from sixty to 
a hundred a year. As well might an angler who has 
discovered a diamond ring in the belly of a trout dis- 
tribute the remainder of his catch as wedding gifts on 
the off-chance of the recipients finding articles of value. 

A recent announcement in Parliament has fore- 
shadowed a reduction in the number of these promo- 
tions. It is high time. The superiority of the British 
Navy in morale as well as numbers is of such vital im- 
portance to the civilised world that it must not be sac- 
rificed to uninstructed idealism, or to the criminal 
cynicism of the professional politician. Mr. Long also 
stated that it was hoped to make it possible for a man 
to gain a commission at the age of twenty-one. This 
is well, but it does not go far enough. Every year 
spent on the lower-deck will increase his difficulties 
later, when his former associates become his subor- 
dinates. Nor is it a fact, as we are taught to believe, 
that his knowledge of life on the lower-deck will be 
to his advantage. On the contrary, the possession of 
such knowledge is one of the most damning clauses in 
the sailor’s indictment against the promoted mate. Of 
far more value to him is a knowledge of the tastes, the 
interests and, above all, the recreations of those among 
whom his lot is to be cast. It is at Shotley that the 
selection should be made. Let a few exceptional and 
carefully-chosen boys be passed straight from the train- 
ing establishment to the gun-room. Avoid ‘‘panic ’’ 
selection. The number of suitable candidates must 
necessarily depend on the extent to which the scheme 
attracts the boy of superior education and character. 
To fix the number is to lower the average standard and, 
as has happened during the last eight years, the ex- 
ceptional cases will share—unjustly but inevitably— 
the opprobrium which attaches to the less desirable 
members of their order. If the navy must be demo- 
cratised, at least let it be done intelligently and with the 
least possible harm. But it is at best a dangerous 
game, and the day when men say of the navy, as they 
already say of the church, that it is no longer a gen- 
tleman’s profession, will be a black day for the Empire. 


THE NEW POLITICAL PLAY AT 
THE AMBASSADORS THEATRE. 


‘ HE Grain of Mustard Seed,’ Mr. Harwood’s new 

play at the Ambassadors Theatre, is the best 
political play we have seen for several years. It is 
really a political play, and not merely a play with 
political accessories. It deals with politics so ex- 
clusively, that the author audaciously neglects to indi- 
cate at the end whether the hero and heroine are going 
to be married. This wilful defiance of the popular 
dramatic conventions may cost him dear. _For the 
public at large the main question in every play is always 
to marry or not to marry (with divorce as a tertium 
quid). The public will resent Mr. Harwood’s disdain- 
ful treatment of this all important match. Personally 
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we like the daring gesture of contempt with which our 
author dismisses it, and we should be sorry to see his 
play marred with a merely conventional ending. On 
the other hand, we want this play, if possible, to 
hold the stage as an encouragement to intelligent 
authors, and we must therefore, as a practical measure, 
recommend Mr. Harwood to compromise on what is 
after all, for him, only a secondary question. He 
hardly needs to add a word to the play as it is written. 
He has only to leave it to Mr. Norman McKinnel and 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt to rehearse the necessary em- 
brace. 


Mr. Harwood gives us a study of Coalition politics 
to-day, which, when we have allowed for the exaggera- 
tion of the satirist and for the author’s dislike of the 
party game, is remarkably true to the contemporary 
political situation. He presents the politician of ex- 
perience in the person of Lord Henry Markham, a man 
with no illusions concerning his profession, playing the 
game, because to play it is in his blood, and because for 
him it has become second nature to regard men and 
principles and movements as mere factors in a given 
political situation. That this shrewd and cautious 
player in what has become for him no more than the 
greatest of all the games of skill should in his youth 
have had high ideals and a sanguine estimate of the 
functions and powers of statecraft only adds to the 
dramatic effect of the portrait. Mr. Harwood is happy 
in his interpreter. Mr. Fred Kerr, whose art, mellow- 
ing with the years, is now one of the finer fruits of our 
stage, is the only man we have yet seen in an English 
play behaving in the least like a Cabinet Minister. 
His playing of Lord Henry is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It is marked by a security and ease of manner, 
a quiet authority, and a tact which admirably suggest 
the man of affairs who is accustomed to deal with diffi- 
cult situations, and to say the felicitous thing. 

Contrasted with Lord Henry is the simple man of 
principle whom the Coalition are anxious to take up 
and absorb into their ranks. Here we come to the 
dramatic element in the play, which is a positing of the 
question whether the party managers will or will not 
be able to use this robust and ingenuously raw recruit 
for their own purposes. They take him up experiment- 
ally and allow him to fly his kite in a bye-election. It 
soon becomes evident that the new man is dangerous. 
He refuses to bear his official part in the game, and 
the party managers are compelled, not only to with- 
draw their support while the bye-election is in progress, 
but also to work secretly against him. Nevertheless, 
the new man gets in by a large majority, and, as a 
climax to the satire, the Coalition prepare immediately 
to take credit for his victory and to identify themselves 
with his idea. 

The brilliance of Mr. Harwood’s play lies more in 
the dialogue than in the characterisation. There are 
two portraits of great distinction and vitality, the por- 
trait of Lord Henry, already mentioned, and the por- 
trait of a lady, a sad spectator of the great game, 
which is drawn with much charm by the author, and 
exquisitely interpreted by Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis. 
The other characters are not individually successful, 
though they all have their right place in the satirical 
scheme, and all share in contributing after their kind 
to a dialogue, which, first to last, is apt, concise, illum- 
inating, and written with so nice a sense of the best 
traditions of English colloquial speech, that we are in- 
fallibly reminded of Congreve and his immediate suc- 
cessors. Mr. Harwood contrives to be contemporary 
in his phraseology without being vulgar, or resorting 
to the current slang which has lately made it possible 
to talk for a whole evening at an English dinner-table 
without uttering a word which Dr. Johnson would 
admit into his Dictionary, if he were compiling it to- 
day. Unfortunately, not all Mr. Harwood’s char- 
acters are as good as the things they have to say. The 
man of principle is not convincing. Perhaps it is part 
of the satire that his methods should be as vulgar as a 
Government poster, and his political ideas as obvious 
as a patent medicine. We cannot quite make out 
whether he is intended to be the worst kind of charlatan 
who deceives himseif as well as his victims, or whether 
he is really offered as a strong, sincere and simple 
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fellow, destined to lead the country into better ways. 
Still less are we satisfied with Mr. Harwood’s idea of a 
Coalition Conservative, which is merely that of the or- 
dinary progressive pamphleteer masquerading as a man 
of letters. It is true that he makes us handsome 
amends with his Conservative lady; but we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Harwood has not always been as 
careful of his portraiture as he is felicitous in his dia- 
logue. 

These, however, are blemishes in a play of striking 
ability, and we prefer to dwell on its positive merits. 
No dramatic author has yet so well expressed the dis- 
appointment and disillusion in politics and society 
which has followed the war. Lord Henry engrossed by 
his political manceuvres, the man of principle prepared 
to put everything right by adding to the rates, his bride- 
elect squalidly intriguing with a young subaltern, and, 
not least, his young secretary (the only man who ap- 
pears to combine principle with intellect) condemned 
to clerical work at £500 a year—it is a picture which 
is only made tolerable by the wit and skill with which 
it is presented, and the aspiration after better things 
of which it is indirectly the expression. 

The week of Mr. Harwood’s reappearance as a 
dramatist included also new plays by Mr. John Gals- 
worthy and Sir James Barrie. Sir James Barrie we 
will postpone for another occasion. Mr. Galsworthy 
can be dealt with out of hand. His new play is a 
mechanical repetition of ideas and devices which he 
has often used to better effect in other dramatic com- 
positions. He shows us the progress of a feud be- 
tween an old county family and an intruding man of 
commerce. It began with the man of commerce 
evicting some old tenants of the county family. The 
squire charges the man of commerce with a breach of 
faith, and the squire’s lady insults the intruder’s 
daughter-in-law. The feud develops rapidly, and soon 
we find the squire’s lady mercilessly blackmailing her 
enemy, concerning one of whose womenfolk she has dis- 
covered something very bad indeed. The evils arising 
out of this bitter strife include an attempted suicide, the 
death of a prospective heir to the man of commerce, the 
arrest of a promising love affair between two of the 
younger members of the respective families, and some 
reasonable shame on the part of the squire. The play 
is really a melodrama of the crudest type, disguised as 
a study in social differences. It shows us the author 
yielding to his prevailing obsession with problems of 
class which exist largely in his own imagination. 

In method the play is instructive. It is usual to talk 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s restraint and moderation in deal- 
ing with the comedies and distresses of life. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s drama is restrained in the sense that an in- 
articulate person is restrained. He does not say much 
about the matter in hand, not because he restrains him- 
self from saying what he would like to say, but because 
he cannot come to the point of saying what is neces- 
sary. Mr. Galsworthy’s characters, in expressing 
their feelings, either stammer in a way which makes us 
yearn to say it for them, or they resort to slang. The 
‘* aristocrats ’’ invariably resort to slang; they become 
racy in proportion as they become intense. This is 
not réstraint; it is aphasia. When we come to look 
into Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, we find that they are about 
as restrained as Euripides or Mr. Walter Howard 
In the little social study of village life presented at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre, there is blackmail, suicide, and 
forcible eviction; a dismissed servant spies upon her 
mistress from behind a screen; insults hurtle continu- 
ally through the air; solemn oaths are taken with 
heaven to witness them; in brief, the action is violent, 
elementary, and theatrical. In this respect Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s new play is like the old ones. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, if he had not been a man with ideas, and if he 
had not had a curious shrinking from the rotund in 
conception or expression, would have been supreme as 
a writer of melodrama for the popular theatre. His 
sense of the theatre is the melodramatic sense. One 


feels that in writing his plays he continually desires to 
be theatrical, but that regarding this desire as evidence 
in himself of original sin, he sternly puts the temptation 
behind him, whenever he becomes aware of it. 
theless, nature will have its way. 


Never- 
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|S amas: gp have been heard of change and pro- 

gress in the Royal Academy, and many visitors 
will go this year with more interest than usual to see 
if there are signs of a new spirit in the exhibition. The 
daily papers have been busy with the name of Augustus 
John, and the possibility of his becoming an Associate. 
The election of Mr. Walter Russell has added one more 
to the number of Members and Associates who are 
looked upon by anti-Academical opinion as sound 
painters and reasonable beings, and it is hoped that 
there is now a sufficient body—which includes Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Clausen, Sir William Orpen, Messrs. 
Sims, Connard, and others—to exert a slightly stimu- 
lating influence. The names have a discreet flavour— 
not too pungent, of course—of the New English Art 
Club. Rumour has it, also, that Sir Aston Webb is a 
most efficient President. Not being a painter, he is 
the more likely to be impartial about painting,’ with 
which the Academy is principally concerned. His 
talent for organisation is known, and he may be ex- 
pected to prove a useful intermediary between pre- 
judices from within and without. Much depends on 
the tact of a President : it is not advisable, for instance, 
to emulate the performance of Leighton, who called on 
Manet to criticise his pictures. Several artistic move- 
ments have spent themselves since then, and it is some 
forty years since Mr. Harry Quilter—Whistler’s ’Arry 
—discovered that the Royal Academy existed for the 
good of itself rather than for the good of the nation, 
and was detrimental rather than favourable to the in- 
terests of English art. ‘‘ The best proof of this is that 
the Academy as a body has never deigned to answer, 
much less to remedy, any complaint which has_ been 
made against its proceedings.’’ 

After forty years we no longer observe this insolent 
attitude of a self-appointed Nabob aristocracy, explain- 
ing and withdrawing nothing, when grotesquely wrong, 
or meeting with self-sufficiency the charges of a 
democracy of intelligence. Material facts, as well as 
criticism, may have had something to do with this 
alteration : the gate-money can hardly be what it was 
in the palmy days of the ’seventies, and there is a 
noticeable inclination in students, in spite of the ad- 
vantages of free tuition, to turn from the Academy 
Schools to the Slade or elsewhere. An age-limit of 
seventy years has, we believe, been fixed for R.A.’s 
who serve on the exécutive. What desperate revolu- 
tion may result from this step we know not. We have 
not yet had time to appreciate the full result, but the 
marked improvement in the hanging and arrangement 
of the present exhibition has promise in it of further 
relapses from a too rigidly conservative rule. Other- 
wise everything remains much as usual, if we except 
the presence of a few minor works which show an ap- 
preciation for draughtsmanship, and the reduction of 
the number of purely anecdotal pictures, seldom even 
good literature, which used to make up, in Ruskin’s 
phrase, ‘‘ the splendidest May number of the Graphic.” 
There may be as many as forty really good pictures in 
the galleries, and a larger number which are so bad 
that they would hardly be hung anywhere else., Mr. 
Walter Russell has the distinction of having painted 
what is perhaps the best thing in the exhibition, a 
man’s portrait, in which mere technical ability has not 
got the better of more solid and enduring qualities such 
as draughtsmanship and three-dimensional construc- 
tion. Here is a genuine creative act, with a geniality 
and tactful wit in the presentation which is parallel, in 
its individual way, to the ‘ Baron Waha de Linter ’ of 
Jordaens. Mr. Frank O. Salisbury has painted the 
largest picture (in this case size is the only distinction); 
and the worst—though here we may be unjust to several 
close competitors—is the group of children by Mr. 
F. Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A. 

_ Besides these we have the usual mixture of brilliance, 
stupidity, cleverness, vulgarity, worn-out formula, and 
average merit. Well-known recipes make their infal- 
lible reappearance :—Sheep in snow, or a variant of 
this with the season slightly altered; Highland cattle 
in a mist; the Spirit of the Mist (recipe communicated 
by the late G. F. Watts); oleograph Giorgiones; Fair 
Rosamund; and so on to the limit of tedium. A hope- 
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ful sign is the decreasing volume of verse in the cata- 
logue. There was once a book called, if we 
remember rightly, ‘Picture Titles for Picture Makers,’ 
which furnished a vast number of these gems, and 
spared the hard-worked artist considerable literary 
research. One suspects that mental strain was some- 
times reduced still further by inverting the natural 
process : instead of fitting a title to a picture, pictures 
were fitted te ready-made titles. Bad tradition seems 
to be an unconscionable time a-dying. Good tradition, 
which an official organisation should exist largely to 
preserve, is more vulnerable. We have had a great 
school of English water-colour painting: how much 
of its influence is now found within these walls? An 
examination of the water-colour room will show how 
false the Academy has been to its trust in this par- 
ticular. Prettiness and skill do not compensate us for 
what we have lost, or rather, since the tradition is 
carried on elsewhere, for what we fail to find here. 
One or two exceptions in which the medium is not 
misused are not of sufficient importance to affect a 
broad statement. We have spoken of the Academy 
as conservative, and in some degree it should be so. 
No one expects the paradox of officialdom heading a 
revolution; but we have a right to expect the conser- 
vation of sound principles and high ideals, not the per- 
sistence of futility and obstruction. No doubt a sec- 
tion of the governing body of the Academy has always 
been convinced of the importance of these principles 
and ideals, and has sincerely believed itself to be acting 
on them. The pity of it is that there was not sufficient 
discrimination in the past to distinguish between (for 
example) Turner’s worst aberrations and the essence 
of his contribution to art, between Girtin and David 
Roberts—in fact, between melodrama and vulgarity 
on the one hand, and purity and reality on the other. 
Once this weakness became established, members 
would naturally in their turn appoint others with simi- 
lar convictions, and so from bad to worse the Academy 
has gone on, bolstered up by its huge popular appeal. 

We have indicated, however, that there is now some 
hope of improvement, and we wish the Academy every 
success in whatever new venture it may undertake. 
The éxhibition of sculpture, which is much better dis- 
played than usual, rather forcibly reminds us that 
some future difficulties may arise from the dearth of 
good sculptors, not from the obstruction of the select- 
ing jury. The number of sculptors of the first rank 
who are not represented here is very small. There 
is plenty of capably modelled portraiture, but little sign, 
when timidity yields to ambition, of the ability to 
conceive and direct a fine monumental scheme. The 
wind of the passing of Mestrovic has inflated one 
artist, Mr. Percy Portsmouth, who has produced a 
travesty of an heroic head. 

There will be a general feeling of gratitude to Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, whose model for the new building's 
in the Quadrant has fewer excrescences than the exist- 
ing Piccadilly Hotel. The tendency among architects 
is apparently towards chastity, good proportion, Inigo 
Jones, and the study of concrete—nothing powerfully 
original, but decent honest work. For country man- 
sions, we now borrow doorways from Rainham, or 
tastefully adapt an elevation of the Coleshill type. 
‘“‘Imperial Delhi,’ it seems, is to be provided with a 
charming ball-room by Sir Edwin Lutyens, which, in 
the draughtsman’s rendering, cries out for Orchardson 
figures. 

A word must be added as to the very remarkable 
achievements of Sir William Orpen—‘ The Signing of 
Peace at Versailles’ and the ‘Peace Conference at the 
Quai d’Orsay.’ These are of great value as docu- 
ments, free from conventional pomp and sentimen- 
tality, and are triumphs of technique. A supremely 
gifted observer, impartial and detached, he has fulfilled 
his difficult mission with brilliant success, where a 
greater artist than he might have failed. Though the 
brilliance may be a little too obvious in the ‘Peace 
Conference,’ these pictures recall very happily that 
earlier manner of genre painting, so full of promise 
and achievement, which- he appeared latterly to have 
abandoned. 
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O mysterious and elusive is the behaviour of the 

imagination, while so wonderful are its achieve- 
ments, that it is no idle curiosity which arouses interest 
in the smallest details of an author’s methods. Not to 
us only are its workings strange; even genius itself can 
neither explain nor control its impulses. A Greek poet 
would have accounted for a masterpiece quite simply by 
saying that Zeus inspired him; and his hearers would 
have been content. But in these days, although we 
cannot yet dispense with the word “‘ inspiration,’’ we 
employ it with diffidence, and are fully conscious that 
it explains nothing. Whatever it may be, there is one 
point on which all writers seem to be agreed—that they 
are liable to sudden and unaccountable lapses of in- 
spiration; to periods of heaviness when the imagination 
fails. Some refuse to work in this condition, and await 
in moody restlessness that sense of mental vigour which 
tells them that the state has passed. Others, like 
Anthony Trollope, who recommended as a cure a bit of 
cobblers’ wax on the chair, plod on steadily until of its 
own free will the inspiration comes. Others, again, 
spur it with absinthe, opium, or wine; while some 
writers appear to find that bodily fatigue hastens its 
return, and they induce this state by taking long soli- 
tary walks, or by working late at night. Milton pre- 
disposed his mind to work by reading the poetry of 
other men; Dickens obtained the same result by a 
perusal of his own novels; while Zola adopted the 
strange habit of writing letters to himself about the 
characters in the book he was engaged upon. 

1 remember to have read—I forget now where—that 
Ibsen, when at work upon his dramas, kept certain 
objects always on his desk. Being intensely secretive 
about his methods, he persistently refused to explain 
their purpose; but, as a sort of half-belief in lucky 
coins and other things is not at all uncommon, I used 
to fancy they were something in the nature of a mascot 
—something that He believed, perhaps not quite seri- 
ously, would bring him luck. So narrow often is the 
gulf dividing failure from success, that a mere feeling 
of confidence will often carry one across; and I thought 
perhaps he took deliberate advantage of some grain of 
superstition. 

Another explanation which occurred to me was that 
they were mere trifles with some sentimental interest, 
reminding him of persons or of places he had liked, 
and that the habit of keeping them at hand had grown 
on him until at last he experienced a feeling of discom- 
fort when they were missing. Although their presence 
was of no service to him, their absence tended to dis- 
tract his thoughts. 

Yet a third idea was that these objects acted on him 
in some subtle hypnotic way; for we hear of authors 
using coloured ink in the belief that it assists the flow 
of their ideas. 

Another author with the same idiosyncrasy was 
Dickens, who had “‘ certain quaint little bronze figures 
which stood upon his desk, and were as much needed 
for the easy flow of his writing as blue ink or quill 
pens.’’ The blue ink almost confirmed me in the be- 
lief that the figures also, both for him and for Ibsen, 
acted hypnotically, serving as points on which to fix the 
eyes while unconscious, or semi-conscious action was 
proceeding in the brain. And yet another piece of evi- 
dence I came upon by chance while turning over the 
leaves of an old magazine. In an article by Massenet, 
the composer, occurs the following confession. ‘‘ While 
| was arranging the scores of the Roi de Lahore, near 
me was a little Indian box whose dark blue enamel 
spotted with bright gold continually drew my eyes to 
it. All my delight, all my ardour came from gazing 
at this casket, wherein I saw the whole of India !’’ 

The evidence in favour of hypnosis seemed conclu- 
sive; and yet I doubted whether that was the true pur- 
pose of Ibsen’s figures. It is natural that Ibsen should 
have kept his secret; even if he sewed a button on his 
coat he always locked the door, and he would never 
suffer anyone to see his work in an unfinished state. 
Once when his wife picked up a scrap of paper on 
which were scribbled a few unimportant words of 
dialogue, he lost his temper for the day. But there 
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was nothing secretive about Charles Dickens, most 
open and genial of men. He would have told with 
pleasure if only Forster had had the sense to ask. But 
Forster, alas, was no Boswell. 

My latest theory—one which I shall hold stubbornly 
against all comers until I find a better—is that these 
mysterious objects had no sentimental interest, neither 
had they any hypnotic action, nor were they fetishes 
nor mascots. Their purpose was, I now believe, quite 
simple—and that is why I overlooked it. Dramatists 
and novelists must keep in mind numerous details bear- 
ing on the technique of their art; movement, contrast, 
the development and growth of character are among 
the most important. Besides these, which are com- 
mon to all imaginative writers, there are qualities or 
principles special to each man. Dickens, for example. 
owed much of his success to humour and pathos; while 
Ibsen laid great stress on heredity and environment. 
Let us suppose that among the objects on Dickens’s 
table there was a little Chinese mandarin that wagged 
its head and put out its tongue. When imagination 
lagged, and Dickens, knowing that his work was dull 
and uninspired, allowed his eyes to wander from the 
paper, his glance might fall upon the ivory figure, 
which would speak to him at once. ‘‘ Humour, 
Charles! Humour!’’ it would say. Instantly he 
would recognise that he had been serious too long, 
and would review the situation in search of any humour 
he might extract from it. So it seems to me that these 
objects, which appeared so mysterious, served as re- 
minders in the first place; while making the author re- 
gard his problem from another point of view they gave 
a fresh impetus to his imagination. 


*THREE CATS AND SOME DOGGEREL. 


The night was wild and chill and rude— 
Such nights as drops of comfort cheer— 

When on a house-top met and mewed 
Three cats, the blackest of the year. 


Ill-omened music! As it brewed, 
Men dropped their cannikins of beer, 
The social glass unmarred by feud 
(Though now by taxes doubly dear) 
Crashed, and the world stood still to hear. 


He: Mary-Cat, Mary-Cat, where have you been? 
She: To St. Stephen his green, to destroy their she- 
been. 
He: Carrie-Cat, Carrie-Cat, where have you been? 
She: To the States (last and worst), dry as Wilson, I 
ween. 
He: Nancy-Cat, Nancy-Cat, where have you been? 
She: With a Socialist Dean to the Commons-canteen. 
He: What are you doing now, Pussy-foot three, 
Mewing, undoing, now spiteful in glee? 
Mary, contrary, and termagant C. 
And Nancy (my fancy) with ‘‘1” and d.” 
They: We are cooking a caldron of sterilised sours, 
We are knelling the doom of convivial hours, 
While the spirit of kindness that once was so 
human 
Flies and shudders away from the Cat that 
was Woman. 
We are meddling and peddling by Yankee 
decree, 
We will lecture and hector the sons of the 
free. 
We are maundering, slandering over our tea. 
Help us Norway and Finland! Help, great 
I.L.P. 
Bernard Shaw, Mrs. Besant, Macd. and LI. G. 
Doctors, proctors—and milksops of every 
degree. 
But what is that cry that strikes chill on our 
ear? 
He: ’Tis the Bull-dog at home that the like of you 
fear. 


[*Mrs. Carrie-Catt is a famous Feminist at Chicago : 
Mary the Matchless has just arrived: and Nancy 
needs no bush.’”’—Ep. S.R. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS—A ROBINHOOD 
REPORT. 


Sir,—The Committee on the Rent Restriction Acts 
had a thankless task imposed upon them, seeing that 
their duty lay in advising as to ‘‘ What steps to be 
taken to extend, continue, or amend the Acts.’’ A 
wiser reference would have been a consideration of 
whether the Acts should not be repealed. 

The Committee only echo public opinion when they 
say rents must be raised, but they have not screwed up 
their courage to recommend this in a thorough manner, 
They put it this way :—‘‘ We believe that the change 
from the present scale of rents to a scale sufficient to 
cover all outgoings, and, in addition, to allow a reason- 
able return on the capital invested, would involve an 
undue disturbance of economic conditions, if made 
abruptly. We propose, therefore, that it should be 
effected by stages.’’ In other words, the unfortunate 
landlord is still to be robbed of a part of his due. 

The Robinhood principle of the report is further ex- 
emptified in the following paragraph :— 

‘*5. While, however, we consider that rents should be 
increased forthwith, we are impressed with the hard- 
ship of the case of poor tenants whose income has in- 
creased very slightly, or not at all, since 1914, and who 
yet may be required to pay not only increased rents but 
increased rates upon a scale wholly beyond their meaas. 
We suggest that this hardship should be met by special 
treatment. We do not rely upon the undoubted fact 
that the rise in prices is directly due to the war, nor 
altogether upon the inequality of the position of these 
persons to that of the great mass of their neighbours 
whose wages have risen to correspond with the increase 
of prices, and who have, therefore, no difficulty in 
meeting the burden of increased rent. These facts are 
not the only respects in which people with fixed incomes 
are suffering by the results of the war. But we urge 
the special effect which the house famine would have 
upon this class of tenants, if rents are allowed to rise 
without any limitation in their favour. If there were 
no house famine the worst that could happen to them 
would be that they would have to be content to move 
into a worse class of house corresponding with the 
diminished purchasing power of their purse. But, as 
things stand, no such resource would be open to them; 
there would be nothing for them but the workhouse. 
In the entirely abnormal circumstances then of the 
time, we propose that special provision should be made 
to meet these cases. We think that it might be pro- 
vided that in cases of this kind the Court should have 
the power to refuse an order for possession and also a 
power to reduce the rent. The provision would have 
to be very carefully guarded so as to limit it to really 
necessitous cases.’’ 

Thus the Committee come to the assistance of the 
poor tenant at the cost of the landlord, and if this re- 
commendation of the Committee be acted on, we shall 
have such cases as the following :— 

A and B own a pair of cottages. A has a tenant 
whose income has so increased since 1914 that he is 
well able to pay a more economic rent than was the 
rent before the war, and so landlord A gets increased 
rent. B has a tenant whose income has not increased 
since 1914, and the Court gives this tenant continuity 
of tenure and an even less rent than that he paid be- 
fore the war. Could anything be more unjust? 

Poor tenants who cannot afford to pay an economic 
rent are entitled to every sympathy, and it is the duty 
of the community to come to their assistance, but this 
should come from the public purse, and not by Court of 
‘* Justice ’’ robbing the landlord Peter to pay the 


tenant Paul. 
H. Jubce. 


THE RAZZLE OF THE RATES. 


Str,—Some time ago I wrote an article for your 
columns, under the above title. How far and how 
flagrantly its warnings are justified is shown anew by 
the rates paper (Kensington) just received. The rates 
which, when I first took my house, amounted to about 
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£70, amount now at the current impost to £135 8s. 4d. 
and this has been raised since even last year by some 
£18 annually, which again was raised from the ‘pre- 
vious year by over £12. These rates, combined with 
multiplying taxes, property tax, and new contrivances 
to dock dividends, are now prohibitive, and will lead 
to emigration. Not enough will be left for burying 
purposes here. And the greater part goes in doles, 
salaries for the superfluous, and socialist experiments 
of the most childish extravagance. There will be 
nothing for it but a strike of ratepayers. We must 
combine and show the Government (Ministers pay no 
rates) that the bees are not here for the drones. And 
then they talk of a capital levy ! 
Cantat Vacuus. 
(Colonial and provincial papers please copy). 


INTIMIDATION AND STRIKE BALLOTS. 


Sir,—You say very truly in this week’s issue that 
Mr. Samuel’s measure for secrecy in voting for strikes, 
is the most important Bill since the General Election. 
And so it is, as the whole commerce and welfare of the 
nation in the future depend on the workers getting 
fair play, which the Labour Tsars do not allow them 
to do under the present mode of balloting. Let anyone 
read John Bright’s speeches on behalf of the original 
Ballot Bill when it was brought in. The tyranny of the 
landlords in the past was nothing to the open, nor the 
hole and corner intimidation that Labour inflicts on 
the workers now. With two ballot boxes, one for 
*“ ayes ’’ and another for ‘‘ noes,’’ a worker is a 
marked man, if he puts his paper in the box that the 
leaders do not wish him to. The victim of this tyranny 
not only suffers himself, but his wife and children too, 
as many a man found to his cost during the railway 
strike. Sinn Feiners are not the only ones who use 
broken bottles. There can be no greater infringe- 
ment of the liberty and rights of the private individual 
than the present manner among trade unionists of vot- 
ing for strikes. 

Of course, he had no case, and he knew it; but let 
any read Mr. Sexton’s speech, re employment of unem- 
ployed soldiers (men who were fighting while Labour 
leaders in many cases were living in clover) in the 
debate on the Address, 16th Feb., 1920, in the Times. 
It was mere feeble verbiage. 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME AND DIVORCE. 


Sir,—Some weeks ago Mr. Poynter rebuked you for 
having asserted, in an editorial note, that the Church 
of Rome only granted divorces to the rich and the 
powerful, which he sought to disprove by quoting three 
or four cases in which the Holy See had granted 
divorces to poor and insignificant persons. It struck 
me that the instances were very few, considering the 
long history of the Romish Church and the very many 
millions of Catholics. The Holy See never grants 
divorces. The dogma proclaimed at the Council of 
Trent, and affirmed again and again by the Catholic 
Church, is that marriage is a sacrament of divine insti- 
tution, a sacred tie, which no human power is capable 
of breaking or dissolving. It is curious and character- 
istic how the Church of Rome gets round this awk- 
ward position. Marriage was held to be indissoluble. 
‘* Consequently when a man wished to get rid of his 
wife without killing her, he had to prove that his mar- 
riage had never been good or valid. This was done 
vith a facility of which nobody can form an idea with- 
out being acquainted with the composition and prac- 
tice of the ecclesiastical and other bodies before which 
such cases were brought. They were, as a rule, cor- 
rupt, and always ready to please the King. Mr. 
Brewer in his Calendar cites but one example, that of 
the Duke of Suffolk, who twice committed bigamy and 
was three times divorced, who began by marrying his 
aunt and ended by marrying his daughter-in-law.” 
This quotation is from an article in the Law Quarterly 
Review of this month on Napoleon’s divorce, and _it 
warrants your assertion. The three grounds on which 
a marriage could be pronounced invalid were con- 
sanguinity, or kinship by marriage, absence of wit- 
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nesses, want of consent on the part of husband or wife. 
Henry VIII., it will be remembered, sought to get his 
marriage invalidated on the ground that Catherine oi 
Aragon had been his brother’s wife. Napoleon I. 
secured the annulment of his marriage with Josephine 
de Beauharnais on the double ground that the necessary 
witnesses were not present, and that he had not con- 
sented to the religious ceremony! The civil marriage 
he quickly disposed of by a sénatus-consulte, on the 
ground that both parties wished for a divorce, which 
according to the Code Napoleon was a cause for can- 
cellation. Of course, the Senate had no jurisdiction 
in the matter, and the decree should have been 
obtained either from the Court of Law or the Corps 
Legislatif. But trifles of that kind did not stop 
Napoleon. But the invalidation of the religious mar- 
riage was more difficult, as the Pope was adamant as 
the walls of his prison at Savona, and the Cardinals 
were scrupulous. However, the Emperor found an 
ecclesiastical body called the Officialité to do the trick 
for him, though to their honour be it remembered that 
half the Cardinals and the Pope stoutly refused to re- 
cognise the marriage with the Archduchess Marie 
Louise. Of course, the Romish Church is far too 
clever not to pronounce a few sentences of invalidity in 
the case of poor and obscure petitioners. It looks 
well, like the Pope washing the feet of the poor. The 
question is, how many of such decrees are given in the 
year, and what proportion do they bear to the number 
of Catholics in the world? Cc. 


DIVORCE REFORM. 


Sir,—Your article on the law of divorce last week 
would have been more interesting if it had informed us 
what the American law is. I ought to say laws, for I 
understand that each State in the Union has its own 
law of divorce, though many have a similar law, mar- 
riage being one of those subjects not reserved by the 
Constitution to the Federal government. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that if ever the Federal system is adopted 
by Britain, this mistake at least will be avoided, and 
that the marriage law will be identical and uniform. 
As it is, the Scotch and Irish marriage laws differ from 
the English, which is a patent absurdity in a kingdom 
calling itself United. In America, I believe, though 
my knowledge is neither precise nor authentic, that 
any one of the following causes, by itself, can in some 
State or another be the ground of divorce, viz., adul- 
tery, desertion, drunkenness, incompatibility of temper. 
Is this the fact? ‘And is it desired to adopt this law in 
this country ? 

| do not think that the majority of people object to 
the reform of the divorce law on theological or religious 
grounds. I believe they regard marriage as the most 
solemn contract in life, by which both parties bind them- 
selves to take the other ‘‘ for better or worse.’’ 
Drunkenness is as much a disease as insanity; both are 
in most cases hereditary, or a predisposition is in- 
herited. Logically, tuberculosis, or cancer, or epilepsy, 
is just as good a ground for divorce as madness or in- 
temperance. But what would become of the world if 
a man or woman were to be cast off, because he or she 
were sick with an incurable disease? Another strong 
objection to the law is the necessity of bringing the suit 
to London with all the attendant expense. The educa- 
tion of the children is another very difficult branch of 
the question. 

TEMPLAR. 


Sir,—With regard to your article in your issue of 
the 24th April, the Majority Report of the Divorce 
Commission did not go as far as I think it might have 
done. I think Lord Buckmaster was unwise to limit 
his Bill to those recommendations, and I say that in 
spite of the fact that I have known Lord Buckmaster 
for many years, and have a profound respect for his 
opinions. 

The grounds upon which Divorce should be granted 
according to the Majority Report were reasonable, but 
it was unreasonable for the Report not to deal with the 
question of persons who had already been separated. 

I have wide experience and knowledge of Divorce 
Court procedure and private separations, and | say 
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positively that the average person who has been 
separated has had enough of matrimony, and prefers 
to live in irregular union. Possibly many separated 
people pass through the stage of wishing that they were 
free to remarry; but this desire generally changes to a 
feeling of being safer and better off as things are. Our 
laws do almost everything to encourage immorality, 
disease and illegitimacy, and as the Clerical party seem 
to prefer that state of affairs, those evils will doubtless 
continue. There are so many separated people now 
that there is hardly such a thing as strict morality! 
Well! if the powers that be prefer that condition of 
affairs to continue, so let it be. All the people who 


are clamouring for ‘‘ Reform ”’ will settle down in the 


course of time, and lead their own lives without bother- 
ing themselves about formalities. I admit that this is 
opposed to the best interests of the State, but I am not 
concerned about that point. There was a time when | 
was a keen advocate of Divorce Reform legislation, 
and if I were free to do so, I would marry now, but [| 
have long passed the stage of bothering about it; in 
fact, I should have to be actually encouraged to move 
in the matter. ; ELABEA. 


THE IRISH AMERICAN. 


S1r,—This ‘‘ farrago of nonsense,’’ as you very 
properly term it—that appears in your issue of the 24th 
instant, would be almost irritating were it not for its 
intense humour. One is rather tempted to ask as in the 
‘ Mikado,’ ‘‘ Was it weakness of intellect, birdie, I 
cried, or a rather tough worm in your little inside ”’ 
that can have led you to this ebullition? or is it rather 
the maxim that is said to hold good in law, ‘‘ If you 
have a bad case, abuse the opponents’ counsel,’’ that 
is responsible. 

Anyhow, one is irresistibly reminded of the well- 
known story of the man who having a claim against 
another, drew up his case at some length on paper, 
as he thought conclusively, and submitted it to his 
opponent—and the latter in his turn handed it to his 
confidential man of business. The solicitor, after hav- 
ing carefully studied the document, turned to his client 
and remarked, ‘‘ Well, sir! all I can say is, the man 
who wrote this paper must be either a knave or a fool !’’ 

‘* Oh! ”’ said his client, ‘‘ is that so! Well, there 
may be one alternative—perhaps he is an Irishman! ”’ 

ConsTANT READER. 


PUSSYFOOT’S APOLOGIST. 


Sir,—If all that Mr. Adkins asserts and assumes 
were correct, there would still be grave reason to doubt 
whether a majority which may or may not be well in-— 
formed should have the power to determine belief and 
action which may not per se be either wrong or even 
inexpedient. But neither what he asserts nor what he 
assumes is true. He assumes a population in which an 
immense majority were convinced that prohibition was 
desirable and necessary. 

There is no proof that there is any such population 
and it is practically certain that, if the whole matter 
were referred to the popular vote, the anti-liquor party 
would soon be disposed of. 

The anti-saloon candidate for Mayor of Chicago re- 
ceived about one vote in every 160. The candidate 
for the Senate for Illinois received 1 of every 480. The 
candidate for President in 1916 got about one in go. 

Maine, that bulwark of total abstinence, in the last 
referendum, after a poll which became somewhat 
notorious for its regulations, showed such a falling off 
in prohibition zeal that only by 758 votes in a poll of 
121,000 was it decided to continue what apparently 
nobody paid any regard to. 

In these circumstances 
people ”’ is distinctly good. 

He assumes beyond this a similarity of legislative 
procedure and a purity thereof approximating to our 
own standard. There are many of us who are not 
likely to wax enthusiastic over our lawmakers, whether 
local or central, but compared. with the United States, 
well, ice and mud is a comparison particularly un- 
favourable to the ice. 


‘* deliberate will of the 


J. M. Hutts. 
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REVIEWS 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT ON POETRY. 
A New Study of English Poetry. By Henry Newbolt. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


HEN a poet sets out to provide ‘‘ a scientific ex- 

planation of the facts concerning poetry,’’ he may 
be pretty sure that most of his fellow-craftsmen will 
examine with some care what he has to say, but will 
inevitably turn away from that explanation with a care- 
less shrug of the shoulders. As Sir Henry Newbolt 
points out in ‘A New Study of English Poetry,’ 
Bacon long ago observed that while Science is a sub- 
jecting of the mind to things, Art is a subjecting of 
things to the mind: the scientist is life’s servant, the 
artist is life’s lord. And the artist, with his innate and 
often fine arrogance, will always reject ‘‘ scientific ex- 
planations,’’ both of his craft and of himself, for he 
knows that behind all the phenomena that represent 
him and his art is the incommunicable secret—the in- 
eluctable mystery the very existence of which is un- 
suspected by half the world. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s professed attitude towards 
poetry is democratic: he would drag us all in and, by 
widening his definition of the art, he succeeds in doing 
so. ‘‘ Poetry,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the expression in human 
language of our intuitions: prose is the expression of 
our judgments.’’ Therefore, we are all poets; and, 
indeed, Sir Henry declares that, whenever we express 
our perceptions in words, ‘‘ we are in the literal sense 
making poetry.’” What we may call ‘‘ generous ”’ 
definitions almost invariably land us in a quagmire 
of this kind; but of course, Sir Henry is as fully 
aware of the existence of the quagmire as is 
the reader; so, without pause, he adds: ‘‘ But this we 
do not dignify by the name of poetry: we reserve that 
title for creations more distinguished.’’ But even this, 
he feels, is inadequate, and, indeed, the scientifically 
trained reader may well look askance at words like 
‘“‘ creations ’’ and ‘‘ distinguished,’’ and enquire pre- 
cisely what significance is to be given to them. ‘‘ Good 
poetry, poetry in the full sense of the word, is the mas- 
terly expression of rare, difficult and complex states of 
consciousness, of intuitions in which the highest 
thought is fused with simple perceptions, until both to- 
gether become a new emotion.’’ So, after all, we do 
not all ‘‘ make poetry.’’ No wonder that in another 
place he is compelled to confess that ‘‘ poetry is a vague 
term ’’; the term, indeed, is so vague that no definition 
of it will satisfy everyone. Sir Henry Newbolt, it 
seems to us, is forced by his own arguments, but 
against his will, from the democratic to the aristocratic 
point of view of art; for almost every word he employs 
in his final definition of poetry separates the creator of 
that poetry from his fellows. In truth, complete un- 
derstanding of a great poet is reserved for the very 
few. The liking that the large public has for Shake- 
speare is merely an almost physical enjoyment of his 
colour and warmth; they rarely hear the beating of his 
spirit’s wings. 

Both at the beginning and the end of his volume, 
Sir Henry insists that the criterion of great poetry is 
that it ‘‘ touches the universal longing for a perfect 
world.’’ But is that longing universal? Most men, 
no doubt, are in conflict with the world, and, at their 
best, are fighting for some perhaps unattainable ideal; 
but the glamour and excitement and passion of life do 
not lie in longings for perfection, but in the hazards 
of the great game, in the steely thrust of thought, and 
in the turmoil and shouting of our few days. We 
agree that life wounds, and that in the hearts of all 
men there is, in their less secure moments, a desire for 
reconciliation with the world. Yet in spite of this we 
find that our greatest poets are intoxicated with life, 
and though the ‘‘ murmur of man’s unrest ”’ may be 
ceaseless, still poetry and beauty themselves are the 
very children of that unrest and would disappear at 
perfection’s approach. Perfection may be the 
dream of the philosopher, but to the poet it would bring 
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t ¢ We conjecture that the ‘‘ long- 
ing ’’ Sir Henry detects in much of our great poetry is 
not the longing for a perfect world, but the desire to 
make use of what is beyond our scope, to see what is 
beyond sight, and to grasp realities that, though im- 
manent, are a million worlds away. 

The reader must not infer from what has been writ- 
ten that this book is a metaphysical disquisition on the 
nature of poetry : it is far from being that. The dozen 
papers embrace such widely varied subjects as Chaucer, 
British Ballads, Poetry and Education, Poetry and 
Politics, John Milton, and the Poet and his Audience. 
In all of these there is much that is wisely thought 
and finely said. The last-named essay completely 
shatters the theory that the poet writes for himself and 
himself alone. It is a common affectation in these | 
days for a writer—he is almost invariably an unsuc- 
cessful writer—to profess indifference with regard to 
the manner in which his work is received by the public. 
‘* I have written to please myself,’’ he declares; ‘‘ if 
the public likes it, I am satisfied. On the other hand, 
if the public does not like it, I am equally satisfied.’’ 
Now, though the writer may deceive his friends, he 
can never deceive himself. It is true, of course, as 
Sir Henry points out, that artistic expression is for the 
artist an end in itself, but the joyful labour of external- 
ising his intuitions—‘‘ making a visible work of art ’’ 
—inevitably presupposes an audience. If the book is 
unread, it is, as Goethe said, ‘‘ shrivelled up and worth 
nothing,’’ and so it remains until ‘‘ it has again been 
taken up into life, been again felt and thought.’’ There 
is something ghastly in the thought of a poet writing 
book after book for his own eyes alone, gloating over 
his own work, continually responding to his old 
thoughts and emotions, heedless of his fellows. Such 
a form of self-indulgence is of the kind of which only 
a monomaniac could be guilty. Equally unpleasant is 
the conception of a poet who consistently destroys his 
work as soon as finished for fear others should share 
his pleasure. Sir Henry imagines the man who pro- 
tests that he ‘‘ writes for himself ’’ placed upon a soli- 
tary island, well supplied with all the necessaries of life, 
but with no present or potential audience, and with 
‘* the whole social life of man blotted from his 
consciousness.”” Would such a man set down his 
dreams and visions? It is inconceivable that he would. 
One may not concur with Dr. Johnson that the prime 
motive of the writers is that of earning money, but 
it is certain that one of their chief desires is to establish 
personal relations with numbers of their fellow-men. 


It is a matter for regret that this fine book should 
include the essay on ‘ Futurism and Form in Poetry,’ 
and perhaps it would not have been included if the 
author had not been over-anxious to argue against 
‘* academic and scholastic authority.’’ We would 
rather endure the oppression of dry scholasticism 
than the oppressiveness of Mr. Marinetti’s Café 
Royal caperings, but even in these days, when 
the outré in art and poetry is all that appears 
to be understood by the younger generation, 
Sir Henry can find it in his heart to repeat that he ad- 
mires the glib Marinetti of 1914, for ‘‘ his courage and 
his brilliant talents ’’ and that he feels gratitude ‘‘ for 
the light which he has flashed upon our own 
problems, the future of our own poetry.’’ Most of 
those who welcomed Marinetti six years ago have now 
forsaken him, having sought and found new gods: he 
is distressfully démodé. But the futuristic fashion 
persists and Sir Henry Newbolt has the satisfaction 
every month—nay, every week—of witnessing the fal- 
sification of his statement that ‘‘ the English poet, the 
English painter, knows by long experience that, if his 
intuition takes an unfamiliar form, it will be received 
with indifference or hostility.’’ Whatever amount of 
truth lay in this assertion six or seven years ago, it is 
certain no truth is contained in it now. This is the 
hour of the young man who mistakes impertinence for 
knowledge and eccentricity for originality; his ‘‘ intui- 
tion ’’ assumes a hundred different forms, and the more 
different they appear to be, the more are they essenti- 
ally the same. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE TRADE UNIONS. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beat- 
rice Webb. Longmans. 21s. net. 


HE authors have brought out a greatly enlarged 
edition of their well-known work, which was first 
published in 1894. The body of it is practically un- 
changed, but about 200 pages have been added, in 
which developments from 1890 to 1920 are considered 
Knowingly or unknowingly, Mr. Webb, who is the 
principal author, shows that Trade Unionism is a 
failure. That is rather an unfortunate admission to 
make, for Mr. Webb has devoted his whole life to the 
promotion of Socialism and Trade Unionism. The 
creator of the Fabian Society has occupied himself ex- 
clusively with ‘‘ permeating ’’ with his doctrines all 
organisations which were susceptible to his influence. 
He has untiringly persuaded and plotted and written to 
convert this country to the doctrines of Socialism, and 
after 30 years’ unceasing work he has discovered that 
the principal body which was to spread his teaching 
is proving a failure. This is hard for Mr. Webb. 
The old portion of the book, written thirty years 
ago, was to prove the success of the trade unions. In 
the preface of the 1894 edition, Mr. Webb stated : 


‘“ The history of Trade Unionism is the history of 
a State within our State, and one so jealously demo- 
cratic that to know it well is to know the English 
working man as.no reader of middle class histories 
can know him.” 


The trade unions may have been ‘‘ democratic ’’ in 
the dark ages of thirty years ago. Now they are the 
most autocratic and tyrannous organisations which the 
mind of man can conceive, and their tyranny will no 
doubt bring about their downfall. The trade unions 
force men into their ranks, and ruin those who do not 
obey the wire-pullers. Acting with the utmost sel- 
fishness, they restrict production, and make everything 
scarce and dear to the harm of their own members and 
the nation as a whole. They would expropriate all the 
wicked capitalists and profiteers, although they have 
shown their utter incapacity to manage industries. On 
pages 708 and 710, Mr. Webb proclaims the doleful 
truth : 


‘* We must note that the record of the successive 
attempts, in modern industry, to place the entire 
management of industrial undertakings in the hands 
of associations of producers has been one of failure.’’ 
““ Associations of producers turn out commodities 
and services not for their own use, but for exchange, 
are perpetually impelled to limit their numbers so as 
to get, for the existing membership, the highest pos- 
sible remuneration. This kind of democracy is, 
therefore, instinctively exclusive, tending always to 
become, within the community, a privileged body.”’ 


The trade unions may have been “ jealously demo- 
cratic ’’ in 1890, but they are now shameless profiteer- 
ing associations which are ruining the industries they 
dominate and themselves by their combined policy of 
sordid selfishness and tyranny. Mr. Webb, in care- 
fully chosen language, regretfully states : 


‘* Democracies of producers (which in ordinary 
non-Webbian language means trade unions) have 
their peculiar defects and develop certain character- 
istic toxins from the very intensity of the interests 
that they represent. The chief of these defects is the 
corporate exclusiveness and corporate selfishness 
habitually developed by associations based on the 
common interest of a particular section of workers 
on the one hand, and against the whole body of con- 
sumers and citizens on the other. 

When democracies of producers own the instru- 
ments of production, or even secure a monopoly ol 
the service to be rendered, they have always tended 
in the past to close their ranks, to stereotype their 
processes and faculties, to exclude outsiders and to 
ban heterodoxy. We see this tendency at work 
alike in the ancient and modern world, in the castes 
of India and the Guilds of China, in the medizval 
Craft Guilds as well as in the modern trade unions 
and professional associations.’’ 
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The trade unions pursue a two-fold aim: they wish 
to control industry, and they wish to control the State 
as well. A distinguished trade unionist recently told 
the writer of these lines when admonished not to over- 
look entirely the interests of the State: ‘‘ The State ¢ 
Bah! Weare the State.’’ Messrs. Smillie & Co. 
hopefully look to the day when they will run all the 
socialized industries and the country as well. 

The intellectual father of modern British Socialism 
despairs not only of the trade unions as controllers of 
the national industries, but also of their capacity for 
governing the nation. Their selfishness in industrial 
matters is so great that, according to Mr. Webb, they 
cannot be trusted to govern and administer the country 
in the interest of the nation. He tells us :— 


‘* If the organized workers are given the power 
to decide not only the number and qualifications ot 
the persons to be employed, but also the machinery 
and process to be used, they will, in fact, determine 
the price to be charged to the consumer—not always 
to the consumer’s advantage, or consistently with the 
interests of other sections of ‘workers. 

To sum up, we expect to see the supreme au- 
thority in each industry or service vested not in the 
workers as such, but in the community as a whole.”’ 


In other words, Mr. Webb, seeing that the trade 
unions are incompetent to manage the government oi 
the country, or even the industries which they repre- 
sent, proposes to control these powerful organizations 
by means of a bureaucratic machine. The dream of a 
democratic millenium has been dispelled. He would 
instal a bureaucratic autocracy. Warned by the 
failure of Kerenski, Mr. Webb would perhaps like to 
play the part of Lenin or of Trotsky. 

It is difficult to drop one’s illusions, when faced with 
the realities of life. Mr. Webb, while showing the 
failure of the trade unions, still believes that Tom, 
Dick and Harry will become new men animated by a 
wonderful altruism as soon as the blessings of Socialism 
and of an omnipotent bureaucracy are introduced. For 
still, according to Mr. Webb, ‘‘ manager, technician 
and manual worker alike will become parties to a 
‘ social’ as distinguished from a commercial contr&ct. 
All alike will become increasingly partners in the per- 
formance of a common public service.’’ 

Mr. Webb, like most Fabian Socialists, is cultured, 
persuasive, smooth-spoken. In the gentlest words 
possible he has pronounced the failure of trade 
unionism. We can be grateful to him for his expo- 
sure of its vices. As Mr. Hopkinson said in the House 
of Commons, ‘‘ Without faith, without hope and with- — 
out charity, Trade Uni nism is moving to its end.”’ 


THE SLAVOPHIL VIEW. 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. By R. A. Seton-Watson, 
D. Litt. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘ta main contention of a group of English pub- 
licists during the- war was that our chief object 
must be to break up the Hapsburg Empire and dis- 
member Germany in the East. Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs must be made independent. 
The belt of West Slav States thus created, together 
with a Roumania enlarged by the addition of Transyl- 
vania, was to form a permanent barrier to German 
expansion eastward and southward. The chief ex- 
ponent of this war-doctrine was The New Europe, of 
which the founder and first editor is the author of the 
present volume. The papers now collected were writ- 
ten at different times between September, 1914, ar? 
January, 1919. They reproduce in detailed form the 
arguments urged in Professor Masaryk’s Memoran- 
dum, not mentioned in this volume, which Dr. Seton- 
Watson and Mr. Burrows circulated privately in 
January, 1916, and which is understood to have in- 
spired Mr. Lloyd George’s endorsement a year later 
of the claims of independent Bohemia and Greater 
Jugo-Slavia. They show the author’s admission 
that he is a ‘‘ confirmed Slavophil ’’ to be an amusing 
understatement. To what excess his Slavophilism 


leads is seen by his statement that the British acknow- 
ledgment of Italy’s right to occupy the Dalmatian 
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coast ‘‘ robbed Britain of the moral right to denounce 
the German conquest “of Belgium. Germany has as 
good a right to Belgium as Italy has to Dalmatia.’ 
This is a fair sample of the ideas underlying his West 
Slavophil policy. 

The Treaty of Versailles has carried out his pro- 
gramme with extraordinary fidelity. East-Centrai 
Europe has been broken up as he demanded, and out 
of the fragments the West-Slav Belt has been duly 
constituted. | With a few minor exceptions, the map 
has been redrawn in accordance with his stipulations. 
The settlement realizes the aims for which, in his view, 
the War was fought: ‘‘ The regeneration of Europe, 
the vindication of the twin principles of Nationality 
and Democracy, the emancipation of subject races 
from alien rule.” 

One may admire the moral courage which admits 
the paternity of the Versailles settlement; but the at- 
titude of mind which expresses complacency with the 
character of this offspring we fail to understand. To 
whom is the settlement satisfactory? Certainly not to 
la haute politique of the Western Allies. Even in 
France, where the cult of West Slavdom was deve- 
loped in its most exaggerated form, there remain few 
illusions about the value of West Slav alliances. The 
settlement is equally unsatisfactory to the supposi- 
tious beneficiaries, who are quarrelling among them- 
selves: Each new State hag created every possible 
hindrance to the resumption of commercial inter- 
course with its neighbours. Under the Hapsburgs, 
they lived in peace, order was maintained, and com- 
plete free trade prevailed. The prolongation of the 
War to achieve their independence has so depreciated 
their currency and depleted their resources that con- 
ditions of life are incomparably worse than under the 
Dual Monarchy. So far as subject minorities are con- 
cerned, these still exist in as great numbers as ever, 
because the different races in this part of the world 
are hopelessly intermixed. In place of one Austria, 
we have four. But not one of the new States possesses 
either the tradition or the governing ability of the 
Hapsburgs. Of racial minorities they are far less 
tolerant than were the Hapsburgs, who allowed, on 
the whole, as much freedom of development as was 
compatible with ordered government. The German- 
Magyar bloc held together the conglomerate peoples of 
South-East Europe on a higher level of civilization 
than they could have reached by themselves. By 
putting the Slavs in control we have simply substituted 
a lower civilization for a higher. So well was all this 
recognized by the subject peoples that the Croats, re- 
garding whose oppression by the Hungarians Dr. 
Seton-Watson advances a great deal of special plead- 
ing, were the loudest in their denunciation of what 
they called ‘‘ Serbian barbarism ’’ and loyally fought 
to the last for the Hapsburgs. But Dr. Seton-Wat- 
son’s denunciations of the rule of German and Magyar 
over ‘‘ the rising democracies of West Slavdom ”’ are 
exactly on a par with denunciations of English rule in 
Ireland by American sympathisers with Sinn Fein. 


The author’s Slavomania, and such passages as 
‘‘ many of us, whom our work has kept at home, are 
frankly envious of the men at the front,’’ do not how- 
ever, detract from the value of his chapters on the 
Banat of Temesvar, the evolution of Bulgaria, and the 
Ukraine problem. In regard to the Sarajevo murders 
he is almost certainly correct in saying that it was the 
Russian Ambassador at Belgrade, M. Hartwig, whose 
influence prevented Serbia from offering a thorough 
enquiry; but we know now that Count Tisza, so far 
from being responsible for the Austrian ultimatum, 
as Dr. Seton-Watson intimates, was actually opposed 
to its terms. But the author’s history merely records 
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diplomatic and military events. Of history as a series 
of processes, dependent mainly on regional economics 
and national tradition; he shows little conception. It 
is this narrowness of outlook which is ultimately re- 
sponsible for his whole-hearted advocacy of a West 
Slav policy which has ended in such a pitiful fiasco. 
He assumed that the new nations would act only ac- 
cording to the most enlightened self-interest. Through- 
out his book there is never a doubt that his West Slay 
protégés have the most advanced aptitude for self- 
government. Dutch and Jugo-Slavs he places on the 
same level, and he tells us of his early advocacy of 
‘“an advanced democratic programme for Russia !’’ 
It must have been an unpleasant surprise when the 
Poles tried by paying increased salaries to retain their 
German officials. The implications of the statement 
that seventy-five million Germans must have some- 
where an outlet for their energies he never realizes; 
nor yet the inability of the new peoples to develop 
their resources, agricultural and mineral, without out- 
side capital and organization. Mining, for example, 
requires machinery, and to buy machinery you must 
find a seller who understands your needs and to whom 
payment in your depreciated currency is acceptable. 
Poland recognized these facts in the commercial 
Treaty she recently concluded with Germany. Dr. 
Seton-Watson seems to be simply unaware of the 
view that we were in the War primarily because the 
German navy constituted a menace to our trade and 
our food supply. Now that that is settled, our sole 
interest in East and South-East Europe is that order 
and security for life, property and trade should be re- 
established as quickly as possible. 


THE SOCIALIST WINSTON. 


Dr. Jonathan, A Play in Three Acts. By Winston 
Churchill. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1 dollar 25 cents. 


UR readers need be under no apprehension. Mr. 

Winston Churchill, the Secretary of State for 
War, who has had the courage to tell the Labour Party 
that they are unfit to govern, has not recanted, and 
joined the Socialists. The little play before is a 
rather commonplace and quite flat piece of Socialist 
propaganda, written by The Winston Churchill, as 
somebody called the famous American novelist. It is, 
perhaps, to distinguish himself that our Winston has 
joined the army of hyphenates and now writes himself 
Spencer-Churchill. George Pindar is the son of a 
New England factory owner, who has a sound, if 
obsolescent, objection to trade unions. The grit that has 
made Asher Pindar a capitalist induces him to refuse to 
recognise the union of his men with a violent obstinacy 
which is quite conventional. The son, who is in love 
with the foreman’s daughter, goes off to the War with 
Bert the foreman’s son. George has democratic ideas, 
and searchings of the heart about economic freedom, 
inspired by Minnie, and confirmed by Dr. Jonathan, 
the scientist who is to remake the world. George re- 
turns from the war, wounded and shell-shocked, just 
in time to see the beginning of a strike in his father’s 
works. There is a good deal of twaddle from Dr. 
Jonathan about science and the New World; a feeble 
attempt by the old-fashioned mother to suppress 
Minnie; and of course, a final surrender of Asher to the 
demands of the trade union. Except that it is written 
in American, the play is just the poor, trashy stuff with 
which we are deluged in this country from stage and 
press. We are surprised, not that several American 
managers should have declined to produce a piece that 
is lacking in every quality of dramatic success, but 
that Mr. Winston Churchill should damage his reputa- 
tion by publishing it. 
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ALBANIA BY A NATIVE. 


Albania Past and Present. By Constantine A. 
Chekrezi. Macmillan. New York. $2.25. 


R. CHEKREZI is a native of Albania, and writes 

with expert knowledge of that interesting and 
beautiful country. Although it is, almost of necessity, 
a partisan statement, there is no little food for thought 
in his survey of the vexed questions of the Balkans and 
the Adriatic. Interesting also are the writer’s refer- 
ences to the ‘‘.Bessa’’ or ‘‘ pledge of good faith ”’ 
(which has its counterpart in the Afghan border-land, 
and which can, perhaps, be best rendered in English as 
‘ playing the game ’’)—an institution held sacred in 
Albania, whereby a traveller, committing himself to the 
friendship of a tribe or clan, can travel where he likes, 
and do what he likes, without any interference. It was 
the violation of Bessa during the reign of Prince Wied, 
that dealt the death-blow to that poltroon régime. The 
Albanians want to live their own lives in their own way, 
and they yield to no country in their principles of hon- 
our. They want their independence, and they won’t 
be happy till they get it. This is the gist of Mr. 
Chekrezi’s book, which has a threefold dedication to 
Miss Durham, Lieut-Colonel Aubrey Herbert, and Mr. 
Harry Lamb. 

In his preparatory remarks Mr. Chekrezi asks indul- 
gence for his style, in that ‘‘ he could not have possibly 
mastered the English language during four years’ resi- 
dence in the United States.’’ As far as idiom goes, the 
author may be safely commended, but we cannot with 
equal sincerity congratulate him on his work. It might 
have been much better. The map is very muddled. 
The text seems to have no hold on the attention. Per- 
haps the author is too close to his subject, too intimately 
concerned with special pleading, too weighed down 
with detail. Or perhaps the withered flowers of pro- 
paganda kill the fresher blooms of enthusiasm and 
youth and pride of country with which Mr. Chekrezi 
presents us. This is a book no serious student of the 
Balkans can afford to neglect, but having not neglected 
it, the serious student will probably heave a sigh of re- 
lief when he has finished reading it. 


MUSIC NOTES 


‘ THE TEMPEST’ AS AN OPERA.—Those who waited for 
the second performance of Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s new opera, ‘ The 
Tempest,’ at the Surrey Theatre, are said to have been spared 
many of the slips and blemishes that disfigured the first. We are 
glad to have been among the fortunate ones, for the repetition, 
as it was, still left a great deal to be desired. But we must be 
thankful for small mercies; and to have had two new Shake- 
spearian operas by native composers produced at the same house 
within the space of a few days was indeed a rare achievement. 
On the whole, Mr. Gatty’s work reveals more ability and promise 
than Mr. Barkworth’s. It resembles it in the modern spirit of 
its treatment and the unbroken continuity of the musical setting ; 
but it does not make the same mistake of taking scene after 
scene of the play and page after page of the text and regarding 
the whole thing as a libretto ready-made for operatic purposes. 
Mr. Reginald Gatty has succeeded better in that he has condensed 
the story of ‘ The Tempest ’ into three acts, and even interpolated 
original matter where he has thought it necessary. The unfor- 
tunate part of it was that none of the performers, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Gladys Moger (an intelligent and fantastic, if 
rather restless Ariel), contrived to get their words across the foot- 
lights, so that anyone unacquainted with the play would have 
failed to grasp the significance of either the action or the music. 
The latter proclaims Mr. Nicholas Gatty as the possessor of a 
strong dramatic quality, and he uses his orchestra with skill and 
some descriptive power. In writing for the voices he shows less 
variety, less melodic resource, less knowledge of effect. This, 
indeed, we regard as his weak point, and, since he adopts Wagner 
as his model in so many things, we advise him to add to the 
debt by making, if he can, a more liberal provision in future 
of interesting phrases for his stage characters. Otherwise, like 
Mr. Barkworth, he is apt to grow monotonous. But this opera, 
we understand, was written eight years ago. In all probability 
Mr. Gatty could write a better one now, and for every reason 
we hope he will try to. 


THE COVENT GARDEN PROSPECTUS.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s peace-making with the London critics, at which we 
heartily rejoice, synchrenizes with the appearance of the most 
attractive prospectus for the “‘ grand season ”’ that Covent Garden 
has issued for many a yeai. The list of operas and ballets is a 
delightful mélange of old and new, including something of the 
best of each, to please every taste. have not space 
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to go through it in detail, but the real clou of the document lies 
in its initiation of a new departure—a final parting from the 
methods, time-honoured, but, alas, faded, of the school of Augus- 
tus Harris and the Syndicate. They served their turn, truly, and 
brought about the revival of Opera in this country when it was 
dangerously moribund; but they could not last for ever. The 
coming repertory boasts an infinite variety, and, whilst paying 
toll to the genius of to-day, does not, we are glad to see, forget 
the pleasure that can be derived, with the right interpreters, from 
certain neglected masterpieces of the old Italian and French 
schools. If these once-familiar operas are all done (and well 
done), the public can enjoy a feast of melody at Covent Garden 
this year; and that is something to be thankful for; almost as 
much as for the temporary shelving of the German works, ened 
we can quite afford to leave out in the cold for once. 


STANFORD'S ‘ VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE.’—The revival of 
this beautiful choral ballad at the Albert Hall last Saturday was 
welcome in every sense. It had not been performed in London 
for thirty years. Yet it still remains, what many who first heard 
it at the Leeds Festival of 1889 were fain to consider it, the 
finest work of the cantata type that its composer has ever penned. 
The romantic charm of the music is remarkable, and its fluent 
grace sets off the lines of Tennyson’s poem with an extraordinary 
wealth of contrast. Its neglect is the more astonishing because 
it is a work intensely grateful for the singers, as the choir on 
Saturday showed in number after number under the spirited 
guidance of Sir Charles Stanford. Our recollection of Edward 
Lloyd’s supreme art in the important tenor solos made it rather 
hard to accept without murmur the explosive delivery of Mr. 
Frank Mullings, which spoilt many musical phrases and ruined 
most of the words. Of the remainder of the quartet Miss Carrie 
Tubb was by far the best. The programme further included Sir 
Charles’s more familiar ‘ Songs of the Fleet,’ Mr. Hubert Bath’s 
orchestral poem ‘ The Visions of Hannele,’ and Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s cantata ‘ The Mystic Trumpeter,’ conducted in each 
instance by the composer. 


RECITALS.—Miss Flora Woodman, despite the sympathetic 
aid of Mr. Landon Ronald and his Albert Hall orchestra, scarcely 
made so much impression at Queen’s Hall last week as a singer 
with her good natural gifts would lead one to anticipate. Her 
tone is bird-like, her trill a delight, her technique adequate, but 
there all praise must end. Miss Olga Haley is an artist possess- 
ing marked intelligence and refinement, but, to our thinking, she 
never attains beyond a certain level of excellence that leaves the 
listener cold. We should like once to hear her with a first-rate 
accompanist. Miss Mignon Nevada gave a capital programme 
with her customary aplomb, and introduced an Indian tenor, Ali 
Khan, who has a pleasing voice and sings with dramatic feeling. 
Mr. Michael Zacharewitsch showed at his violin recital that he is 
making progress slowly but surely, and raised hopes that the pro- 
mise of his boyhood will one day be fulfilled. It is something 
to be always moving on in the right direction. Mr. Alexander 
Cohen, a violinist from Birmingham, who gave a sonata recital 
with Mr. Anderson Tyrer on Saturday, proved to be a sound and 
capable player, more remarkable for the purity of his style than 
the beauty of his tone. We liked him best in the Elgar sonata 
and ‘ Three Night Pieces’ by Medtner. The much-lauded ‘ Poem 
Sonata’ by Catoire, in which the piano was too loud, we found 
rather tedious and uninspired. The admirable violin playing of 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi on Monday evening held under a spell an 
audience that quite filled the Wigmore Hall. Ably seconded by 
Mrs. Hobday, her rich tone and broad, ample phrasing brought 
into full relief the placid beauty of Brahms’s sonata in G major ; 
whilst by herself the gifted young violinist attacked with immense 
energy and maestria that most difficult example of Bach, the 
Adagio and Fugue in A minor. Mozart’s concerto in D and some 
shorter solos followed. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The April QUARTERLY has an unusually good set of papers. 
It opens with the publication of some despatches of Metternich, 
showing how he attempted to break up the entente between 
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England and France in the days of Louis Philippe. Prof. Rostov- 
tzeff describes ‘ The Contribution of Russia to Learning’ in an 
able and readable paper, without at all over-stating his case. 
Mr. Collison-Morley describes the spirit of Italian seventeenth 
century literature, and calls attention to some of its less known 
writers, such as Parini. Mr. John Bailey writes on Donne’s 
prose, recalling some of his finer passages and comparing him to 
El Greco, without adding much to Mr. Pearsall Smith’s essay 
which is his text. Lord Ilchester’s book on ‘The First Lord 
Holland ’ is reviewed by Mr. Fortescue, who has imbibed from 
its pages little liking or respect for that clever Paymaster of the 
Forces. Mr. G. F. Abbott describes the vicissitudes of our trade 
with Turkey under the conduct of the Levant Company, and 
there is a very good answer to the feckless article on the Jews 
in the last number. Mr. Moreton Fullerton is amusing and in- 
structive in his account of how M. Clemenceau missed his election 
and how M. Deschanel prepared himself for the Presidency. 


The EDINBURGH has also a goodly proportion of literary 
matter. Capt. Stephen Gwynn writes with fine discrimination 
and much praise of ‘ The Novels of Joseph Conrad.’ We agree 
with him as to the excellence of ‘ Typhoon,’ and think he is 
hardly fair to ‘ Nostromo,’ and regret that he did not notice the 
one real tale of a Russian Conrad has ever written. Mr. Williams 
writes of ‘Some Feminine Autobiographies,’ using Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as a background to Miss Ethel Smyth. We like 
the coupling of Rembrandt and—Sir William Orpen, but why drag 
in Rembrandt? Prof. Carlile has a good subject in ‘ Physiologies 
of Alexandra,’’ of which perhaps a little more might have been 
made. He is a little out in his reference to the causes of the 
Dark Ages: we should say they were due to the impoverishment 
and destruction of the educated classes throughout civilised Europe 
—when there was no despotic organisation extending over the 
whole of Christendom, or, in fact, no organisation at all. Mr. 
Maurice Low deals with the relations of England and America, 
pointing out the services of the late Sir Richard Crawford and 
Mr. Colville Barclay, and indicating some lines on which action 
might be taken with advantage. But everyone knows that good 
advice will not be taken. Mr. Wyatt Tilby has a long paper on 
‘The Will in Nature.’ There is a good article on ‘ The Future of 
International Law,’ and Sir Lynden Macassey writes on ‘ Dis- 
content in Industry.’ 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, always interesting 
in its own field, opens with a paper by Prof. Ker in which he 
puts together the story of a survivor from the Armada and the 
account of the Scottish minister who received him, and goes on 
to a general review of the minor romances of those who had the 
fortune to escape. Sir James Balfour Paul describes ‘ Clerical 
Life in the 16th Century’ from some Notarial Protocol books. 
but expresses surprise that the consent of the heir is obtained 
to alienate property for prayers for the dead. Surely this was 
universally necessary, except when the property was absolutely 
freehold. Mr. D. B. Smith prints (with a translation) ‘ Le Testa- 
ment du Gentil Cossays ’—a ballad of a Scottish soldier which 
owes much to Villon. Canon Wilson writes on the history of the 
Chapter of Carlisle Cathedral, and ‘ A Side Light on the 1715" 
shows how the Navy were employed at the time. An unusually 
good number. 


HISTORY has for its principal features an article by Lord 
Robert Cecil on ‘ The League of Nations and the Problem of 
Sovereignty ’ and a revision of popular ideas on ‘ The Battle of 
Bannockburn ’ by Prof. Tout, in which a reasonable account of 
the movements preceding it is pieced together. Prof. Pollard has 
a good article on ‘ Historical Criticism,’ but ignores the main 
criticism on Stubbs and others, i.e., that he tried to see in any 
given circumstance what the actors were doing for the develop- 
ment of Constitutional History and not what they conceived 
themselves to be doing. As for example when people tell us they 
were holding a Great Council, our historians say they were only 
holding an ordinary meeting of the King’s Council. We auite 
agree with Prof. Pollard on the question of the value of Gar- 
diner’s work. 


MUSIC AND LETTERS continues the promise given by its 
first number. There are good articles on Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and Hubert Parry, a rhapsody on the violoncello, the 
first of a series on ‘ Mozart and the Europe of his day’ founded 
on his recently published correspondence. Mr. Plunket Greene 
writes on ‘ The Future of the English Song’ and the late Mr. 
E. D. Rendall on ‘ Purcell’s Dramatic Music,’ with especial refer- 
ence to the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ in a style which once more proved 
his sympathetic insight into the needs of audience and verformers. 
The number is well illustrated and has two portraits hy Rothen- 
stein. There are several reviews, and accounts of music in 
Rome, Paris, and London. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS, in addition to its invaluable summaries 
of current scientific literature, has a number of articles of general 
interest. Dr. Davison writes on ‘ The Silent Zone in Explosion 
Sound-Areas,’ explaining in some measure the fact that at a 
certain distance explosions are not heard, while much farther 
away they are again audible. The late Mr. Jourdain contributes 
a formidable criticism of the logical methods of Mr. Bernard 
Russell, and Mr. Shann writes on ‘ Verifiable Knowledge.’ There 
are a number of other articles which require a more definite 
knowledge of science for their full appreciation, but the whole 
number is an unusually good one. 
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THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


MAY, 1920. 
Novissima Verba. V. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 
In Russia under the Bolsheviks, 1917. 
By Lieut.-Col. E. H. Keeling, M.C. 

Franco-British Unity. By Y. 

Sir Auckland Geddes—Ambassador of the British Empire. By 
Alfred L. P. Dennis (formerly Professor of English Literature 
in Wisconsin University). 

Junkers, ‘‘ Schiebers,’’ and Bolsheviks: A Letter from Berlin. 
By Robert Crozier Long. 


‘* Hamlet’? and Volpone ” at Oxford. 


By Professor F. S. Boas. r 
Propaganda Films and Mixed Morals on the Movies. 
By Sir Sidney Low. 
The Middle East. By Robert Machray. 
Income Tax Problems. By J. E. Allen. 
War Wealth Tax. By J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C., LL.D. 
Occultism. By Edward Clodd. 
A Note on the Genius of Leonardo da Vinci. By Arthur Symons. 
The Problem of the Liquor Trade. By Anthony W. Dell. 
The Awakening of Hodge. By F. E. Green. 
The Morality of Sea Power. . 
By Major-Gen. Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
The Three Sisters’? and ‘‘ The Higher Court.” 
By Miss May Bateman. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; Victor Hugo’s 
Works Edition de Luxe, 20 vols in 10 vols., half morocco, £46 6s. ; 
Riccardi Press, Chauce: Canterbury Tales, 3 vols., £7 17s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 3s. Od. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 7 vols., 
half calf, gilt, £4 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 
only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s Works, hand-made paper edi- 
tion, very scarce, 14 vols., £25; Studio Magazine, 75 vols., in 
parts, £17 17s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 draw- 
ings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, 
large paper’ copy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baxksr’s Great BooxsHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


JARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 feet 
B above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opened April 
igs 1st.—Apply Cantab, Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 

. Devon. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new ipaiple, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 
of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and key 
to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumpsian 
Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the walk buoyant 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
WITHOUT NFED FOR COPFRATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVFLI.. % PARK STK: FT. LONDON. * 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 
E ream (480 sheets 10 x 8) 4s. 6d.; three at 4s. 3d.; six at 
Post free. Cream laid, Envelopes, Cards. Samples 

on application.—John Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


THE EPIC POEMS OF ROWBOTHAM 
THE MODERN HOMER 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. 
Holborn Tube Station. 
EWIS CASSON AND BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON OF 
DAILY MATINEES at 2.30 (including Saturdays). 
NEXT WEEK, May 3rd, 
SYBIL THORNDIKE in ‘“‘ CANDIDA.” 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ALVE. 


RECITAL, 
TO-DAY at 3. 

Assisted by MYRA HESS (Solo Pianoforte) 

And the PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET. 
12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. 
Usual Agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall, and of the 

New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 320, Regent Street, W. 

: ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


RITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—ALBERT COATES. 
Vocalist—AGNES NICHOLLS. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s.° gd., 3s., and 1s. 3d. 

BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
LONDON STRING QUARTET. 
GERVASE ELWES. 
BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
THE HOLME VALLEY CHOIR. 

(The Celebrated Yorkshire Male Voice Choir). 
Conductor—IRVING SILVERWOOD. 
Violinist—ALBERT SAMMONS. 
Pianist—WILLIAM MURDOCH. 

Chappell Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. gd., 3s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W., 5564 Gerrard. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
LBERT SAMMONS. 
RECITAL of 
‘ MODERN SONATAS. 
ILLIAM MURDOCH. 
TO-DAY at 3. 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. FREE LIST SUSPENDED. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerrard. 


CALVE. 
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WIGMORE HALL. 
FIVE CONCERTS by the 
(CZECH) STRING QUARTET. 
Pianoforte—FANNY DAVIES. 
MONDAY NEXT at 8.15. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT at 3. 
MAY 10 and 17 at 8.15. 
MAY 12 at 3. 
Subscription : 45s., 35s., 23s. 9d. 
Single tickets: 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. Admission 3s. 
At Hall and Agents. 
E. L. ROBINSON Direction, 175, Piccadilly, W. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
GRAY. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT at 8.15. 
Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 
AOLIAN HALL. 
KUFFERATH (’Cello), 


M. THURSDAY NEXT at 8. 
IRSKY (Baritone). 
At the Piano—JENNY HYMAN. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. od., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
IORGIO CORRADO. VOCAL RECITAL. 
THURSDAY NEXT at 8.15. 
At the Piano—Mr. HAROLD CRAXTON. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 
AEOLIAN HALL. 


ARGARITA MACKERRAS 
and F. H. 


RECITAL. 


VOCAL RECITAL. 


TCHEVERRIA. 
At the Piano, S. LIDDLE. 
FRIDAY NEXT at 3. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. od., and 38. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENE 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. 


Selected and edited by PERCY LUBBOCK, with two 
portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo.  36/- net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘Our thanks are due to Mr. 
Lubbock for the selection and arrangement of these letters, 
and for the brief, but valuable, biographical notes with 
which he has linked period to period.”’ 


OWEN WISTER’S 
NEW BOOK 


A STRAIGHT DEAL: or THE ANCIENT 
GRUDGE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Author of ‘‘The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Evening Standard : ‘‘ Mr. Wister has the knack of 
producing his ‘straight talks’ at the psychological moment. 
The present book comes at a time when the ‘Ancient 
Grudge’ is being worked for all it is worth over in America 


in the cause of Irish ‘ independence’. 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND, 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8 6d. net 


introductory essay by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. 


SAKUNTALA. By KALIDASA, Prepared for the 


English Stage by KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, ina 
New Version written by LAURENCE BINYON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net- 

The Times: ‘‘In Mr. Binyon's verse it seems to sing 
itself along, as a brook runs, now swift and straight, now 
flashing and bickering over stones, now still in a quiet pool. 
. . . The version has been so well done that it is complete 
and single.” 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


With an 


MACMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2, 


You have probably insured your business 


and home to protect yourself against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 


your family against your early death P 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD. 
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Ex-Service Men are being specially cared for by the 


CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 
fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades ; 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN 


OUT OF WORK; 


TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of he DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC 


is again in active operation. 


AND SOCIAL WORK 


The WORK and its COST are both increasing 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, should be crossed ‘‘Barclays, ale Church Army.’ 


PHG@NIX ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, was held on the 28th inst. 
at Phoenix House, King William Street, London. Sir Gerald H. 
Ryan, Bart. (chairman of the company) presided. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, called 
attention to the signal success of their fire department in 1919. 
An unusually low loss ratio—it was only 42.5 per cent. of the 
premium revenue, and 50 per cent. was regarded by them as a 
favourable ratio—and expenses, which remained at the normal 
level of 38.3 per cent., left them with the handsome margin of 
profit of £326,377, the largest contribution the department had 
made to the profit and loss account since the company was estab- 
lished. The marine accounts were not so simple and convincing 
as the fire figures, because the effect was still seen of the marked 
and temporary addition to their normal income due to the trans- 
action of war risks during the years 1914 to 1919. The accident 
department exhibited a satisfactory development, and a moderate 
profit had been earned. The operations of the life department 
recorded some unusual features. An almost universal increase 
in the new policies issued in the year occurred in that section of 
insurance business. That was a healthy indication of thrift and 
forethought on the part of the community—dqualities that were 
not too conspicuous in other directions. 


The profit and loss account disclosed that their available interest 
receipts amounted to £187,600, against dividends and debenture 
interest of £201,489. The various profits from separate depart- 
ments made up a grand total of £626,637, but from that no less 
than 4,438,260 had to be deducted in order that they should pro- 
vide fully for all the taxes that had properly accrued. He believed 
that they took a stricter view of the taxes to be provided for 
than did many other companies. They held that at the same time 
as they passed an item of profit into the accounts they should 
debit the accounts with the full taxes of all kinds which were 
applicable to such profits. It was not unusual, he believed, to 
charge in accounts only the amount of taxes actually paid in the 
year under observation, but that might lead to a small profit in 
one year having to bear the taxes strictly applicable to a possibly 
larger profit of the year before, and against that inconvenience 


their own system fully protected them. With that large deduction 
for taxes, and a sum of £170,977 set aside to write down share- 
holders’ investments to their market values, their trading profits 
were practically exhausted. The usual provision of £25,000 of 
the value of their office premises had, however, been made. In 
those figures they saw reproduced a feature of their recent experi- 
ence—namely, a highly satisfactory total trading profit melting 
away to nothing through the operation of the joint forces of 
depreciation of values and taxation of income. Of those trading 
profits the shareholders had taken practically nothing, their divi- 
dend being largely provided by interest on their reserves and 
funds. Depreciation for funds had been caused, directly or indi- 
rectly, by a weakening of the nation’s credit. No class of finan- 
cial institution answered more freely or promptly to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal for support on the issue of the several State loans 
than did the insurance companies. ‘‘ Twenty per cent. of the - 
total funds for the Government ’’ was the formula adopted by the 
great majority of companies, and exceeded by not a few, includ- 
ing their own. In the last ten years the Phoenix had written off 
from the value of its assets, apart from the life funds, sums 
amounting to upwards of £700,000, and in the five war years, 
1915 to 1919, the total was no less than £470,000. Great 
inherent strength and a wise husbanding of their resources alone 
enabled them and other leading insurance companies to withstand 
such serious and long-continued depreciation. The item of taxes 
also yielded remarkable figures. During the 10 years 1910 to 1919 
shareholders’ profits and interest had provided no less than 
41,623,315 in taxes of one kind and other, the five war years, 
1915-1919, .alone accounting for £1,552,500. 


The Chairman then dealt with the question of nationalisation. 
He pointed out that a great portion of the total profit of the large 
insurance offices was derived from foreign business, and asked 
what would become of the vast volume of profitable insurance 
business if insurance were nationalised. They had recently had 
brought prominently before their eyes one example of the com- 
plete failure of a Government department to deal with a certain 
type of life assurance. Would the result be any more successful 
if the more highly technical business of fire or marine or accident 
insurance were undertaken by the State? 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


| 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY—THE PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


Tue Ong HuNpDRED AND SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., was held on the 28th inst. 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. 


Mr. J. F. Finlay, C.S.I., presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: The stupendous war has left consequences from 
which the world will not recover for many years. I am glad, 
however, to be able to say that for South African trade and in- 
dustry the year has been, on the whole, one of remarkable 
prosperity and progress, and that consequently the prosperity of 
the bank has continued during 1919. 


With regard to the balance-sheet, the increase in the total 
figures continues, the total having risen from £53,640,065 to 
£70,155,611. In considering these figures it is not out of place 
to point out that the sterling figures do not now represent what 
they did formerly. England has temporarily abandoned the gold 
standard of value, and the figures represent paper sterling, not 
gold sterling; if they were reduced to their equivalent in gold 
they would be considerably smaller. On the liabilities side of 
the balance-sheet the nominal capital has been increased from 
£6,250,000 to 410,000,000, in pursuance of the resolutions passed 
at the extra-ordinary general meetings a year ago. The issue 
of the furthe: capital has not yet been made. At those meetings 
you were assured that the issue would not be made until it 
should be found necessary for the purposes of our business. The 
notes in circulation have increased to £3,872,879. On 30th 
June, 1914, the circulation was £1,069,233 10s., so that since 
the beginning of the war the circulation has much more than 
trebled. Probabiy some of this considerable increase means an 
inc.ease in the total currency in the country, but we may hope 
that the larger part of it represents economy in the use of gold. 
Our deposits have increased from £ 539,629,892 to £52,624,151, 
being an increase of 33 per cent. in the year. The remarkable 
increase in our deposits in recent years is satisfactory, but it 
imposes on us a special obligation to keep our resources liquid, 
so that we may be able to meet any call that the demands of 
trade may make on our depositors. Drafts outstanding and 
acceptances have risen from 41,573,356 to £2,248,250, and cus- 
tomers’ bills for collection from £5,289,824 to 47,248,947. 


On the assets’ side our total cash holding stands at 
410,097,103, as compared with £8,650,608 a year ago. We 
deem it prudent to keep our position as liquid as possible, and 
our cash and bills of exchange together represent over 41 per 
cent. of our liabilities for deposits and note circulation. Our 
investments have increased from £4,170,981 to £4,683,190. The 
necessity for increasing our deposit of security for our note issues 
required an increase in our investments. The fall in market 
prices again rendered it necessary to provide from our profits a 
sum sufficient to enable us to write down the investments in 
accordance with our invariable practice of valuing them at or 
under market price. The amount required was £575,000. Last 
year we had a welcome cessation from the demand for provision 
for depreciation, but the process has begun again, and the present 
market quotations make it almost certain that a further sum 
will have to be provided in our next balance-sheet. The amounts 
provided for depreciation since the beginning of the war have 
been heavy, but we had no option but to meet these calls on our 
profits, and we may comfort ourselves by the reflection that the 
appropriations made did not affect our resources or diminish our 
earning capacity, but, on the contrary, coincided with an increase 
in our earnings, because in the use of our resources we received 
the benefit in the rise in the rate of interest on capital, which 
was the cause of the depreciation in securities. Bills of exchange 
have increased from 49,098,322 to £11,541,510. Bills discounted 
and advances have increased from £ 24,678,914 to £34,085,940. 
These increases show that we have been able to employ our 
increased deposits to advantage. 


The net profits of the year, after making the usual. provisions, 
amount to £634,074. This exceeds the amount in 1918 by 
£93,718. 


The £200,000 taken to exchange reserve account requires ex- 
planation. Gold is still in circulation in South Africa. The 


export of gold coin is prohibited by law, but the premium realis- 
able abroad nevertheless induces a large leakage. The result 
has been a drain on the specie holdings of the banks, rendering 
it necessary for them to purchase sovereigns for import into 
South Africa to maintain their cash holdings. These purchases 
can now be made only on payment of a heavy premium. It was 
in order to have a fund available towards meeting the cost of 
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such purchases that the provision of £200,000 was made. As to 
the future, it is clear that the banks cannot in fairness be ex- 
pected to undertake the duty of maintaining the gold circulation 
at a loss to themselves. Either they must be relieved of the 
liability to import sovereigns, or they must raise the rates of 
exchange charged to their customers, so as to cover the full cost 
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of the imported gold. (Hear, hear.) There has recently been 
much controversy regarding this South African exchange ques- 
tion. Some advisers exhort the Government to recognise the 
fact that South Africa has now a different currency standard 
from England, to place South Africa firmly on the gold standard 
by removing the embargo on the export of gold and to encourage 
the establishment of rates of exchange proportionate to the pre- 
mium on gold. Others fear that a staggering blow would be 
dealt to the export trade of the country if the rates of exchange 
were raised to the extent suggested, and advise the contrary 
course of endeavouring to approximate the South African stan- 
dard to English stecling by the issue of inconvertible notes or 
gold certificates. A suggestion has also been made to make 
Bank of England notes and English Treasury notes legal tender. 
The Union Government is the authority which must decide, and 
the Standard Bank has conveyed to that Government its opinion 
and recommendations. Pending the decision, all the banks in 
South Africa have thought it wise to make three successive in- 
creases in the rates of exchange; the total increase is not large, 
and is still very far from equalling the premium on _ gold. 
Whether further increases will be necessary I cannot say. But 
you may rely on it that, whatever the course of events may be 
in this matter of exchange, our general managers will take every 
possible step to protect the interests of the bank, and will extend 
to our customers every consideration consistent with prudent 
management. 


The sum now available for appropriation is £398,883. The 
first call on this is £40,000 for the officers’ pension fund. The 
other appropriations which the directors recommend are £109,375, 
to pay a final dividend at the rate of 7s. a share, making with 
the interim dividend paid in October last, 14 per cent. for the 
year, and £39,062 10s. to pay a bonus of 2s. 6d. a share, the 
total distribution being at the same rate as in 1918—namely, 16} 

r cent. The accounts justify us in maintaining the distribution 
at the level of last year, but the Board have not recommended 
an increase in view of the possibility of difficulties arising to 
disturb the future prospects in the world of trade and banking. 
The carry forward will be £210,446, about £11,000 more than 
last year. 


I hope an examination of the accounts has satisfied you that 
the bank is-in a strong position, and that with the continuance 
of prudent and enterprising management and control we can 
look forward to the future with confidence. If, as past experi- 
ence compels us to think possible, the war so happily ended is 
followed by a period of serious difficulty and depression in the 
commercia! and banking world, our strength will enable us to 
weather any storm that may beat on us. (Hear, hear.) If, on 
the other hand, such fears prove unfounded, and continuous pros- 
perity continues without a check, then that strength will place 
us in a position to seize every opportunity for increasing our 
activities and adding to our earnings. 


We have now decided that, for the benefit and convenience of 
the staff in South Africa, our financial year shall end in March 
and the half-year in September. This will mean that in future 
the shareholders’ meetings will be held in July instead of in 
April. Our next account period will, therefore, be one of 15 
months, ending on 31st March, 1921, and the next annual meet- 
ing will be held in July, 1921. Shareholders will receive in 
October next an interim dividend for the six months to 30th 
June, in April, 1921, a second interim dividend for the six months 
to 31st: December, and, in July, 1921, a final dividend to March, 
1921. 


The Chairman then referred in some detail to the progress 
made by the chief agricultural and mining industries in South 
Africa, and, proceeding, said that since the date of the last meet- 
ing 116 new branches, sub-branches and agencies had been opened 
in Africa, and 17 agencies had been converted into branches or 
sub-branches. Six agencies were closed during the same period, 
as it was found that local conditions did not warrant their con- 
tinuance. In addition, a branch of the bank was established 
at Amsterdam, in Holland. The increase in the number of 
branches and agencies was unusually large, and was accounted 
for by the fact that, during the war, they were obliged to post- 
pone the opening of new branches owing to shortage of staff. 


Replying to questions with reference to the issue of further 
capital, 


The Chairman said that the matter was receiving the constant 
attention of the Board. When fresh capital was required for the 
business and a favourable opportunity arose, the new issue would 
be made, but he could not foretell when that would: be. Until 
the time came the directors could not say what the terms of issue 
or the denomination of the shares would be. That would depend 
upon market conditions. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COUNTY Ei. ial Loss Following Fire, 


Consequé 
FIRE gee — and Disease, 
rkmen'’s Compensation. 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, = 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST., W. Motor Car and Lift. 
AND Bur and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD S&T., E.C. Plate G 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insuranee effected on the most favourable terms. The business of 
this office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ALFRED Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estbd. £ ociety, 1849, 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire, 
lavested FUNDS (1919) £39.0¢0,000 ANNUAL INCOME (1918) £5,250,00¢ 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 


the sum assured by Bonus exceeding 56 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37. THRBADNEEDLE STREET. LONDON, B.C. 2 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 
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INSURANCE 


Already a large number of accounts for last year 
have been published, and within a few weeks from now 
all the important companies will have announced their 
results. Taking insurance as a whole, the year 1919 
was a prosperous one, though the actual trading for 
the period was not quite up to the extraordinarily high 
level of the previous year. The drop in Marine 


' premiums and the disappearance of the profitable War 


risk business have been felt by all the companies un- 
dertaking that class of business. Judged from the 
shareholders’ point of view, the year has been the best 
on record, if increasing dividends are any criterion. 
The quotation of many shares on the market reached 
the highest level last year, and with share-splitting 
bringing almost every share within the reach of the 
average investor and the sudden popularity of the 
shares in new quarters, there was a certain sustained 
liveliness in the market for months. A set-back has 
occurred recently and it is a little curious that it almost 
coincides with a general increased distribution. A few . 
instances may be taken: the London and Lancashire 
Fire is paying sos. per share for 1919, against 4os. per 
share for 1918, and for 1920 a dividend of 60s. per 
share is contemplated. The Northern gives 16s. per 
share against 12s. per share. The British Dominions 
30 per cent. against 174 per cent. The Phoenix 12s. 
per share against 11s. 


This year will witness the 20oth anniversary of the 
formation both of the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
poration and of the London Assurance Corporation. 
The event is to be celebrated by both companies by a 
bonus of 5 per cent. to shareholders, and in addition 
the Royal Exchange is again increasing its dividend. 
Both companies enjoy an enviable reputation, not only 
in the insurance world, but throughout the City; and 
such a long, successful and honourable career is a 
tribute to the sound methods on which they have been 
painfully, but solidly built up. They afford a bright 
example to the numerous new ventures of recent days 
to build for future generations rather than for the more 
immediate benefits which mushroom growth might 
temporarily confer. 


The Life companies continue without interruption 
the record of vastly increased business for last year, 
and the only fly in the ointment is the unfortunate pass- 
ing of the bonus in so many cases. Within the last 
week or so three companies have announced that the 
results for the past quinquennium do not justify the 
declaration of a bonus. Among the number is the 
Equitable Life, which is the oldest Mutual Life Com- 
pany in the country and enjoys the greatest reputation. 
The surplus for the period was £366,627, and but for 
the ravages of the war, it would have been £814,403 
at least. The Atlas showed a surplus of £231,485 
after providing for extraordinary payments in conse- 
quence of the war, but of this surplus no less than 
£228,132 has been applied in writing down securities, 
and only £3,353 is carried forward. In view of the 
existing unsettled conditions, the Law Union and Rock 
is also making no general distribution, but is carrying 
forward the comparatively large surplus. Apart from 
the effects of the war, there would have been a surplus 
sufficient to pay a higher bonus than before. Of course, 
some bonus will be paid in the case of lives becoming 
claims before the end of the present quinquennium; 
but the general position is far from satisfactory from 
the point of view of with-profit policy-holders, and their 
number among new assured is likely to be small till 
conditions right themselves. 


The report of the Canada Life Assurance Company 
for last year shows great progress at every single 
point. The new business was no less than £8,556,550 
and was far in excess of any previous year. The mor- 
tality was less than 50 per cent. of the expectation, 
and consequently it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
year was the most successful in the company’s history. 
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We all hope that the new issue of novel Treasury 
Bonds to commence on Monday, will prove successful, 
but, especially because of its interest uncertainties 
and implications, it will probably appeal more to the 
big financial house than to the general public. 
The chilly reception, if it can be called a reception at 
all, given in various parts of the country to the Hous- 
ing Bonds, emphatically shows once more that the 
public nowadays is not seeking.a staid, steady invest- 
ment bearing a comparatively low rate of interest com- 
mensurate with its security. The public wants as its 
investment nowadays a respectable security in some 
business managed by men it can trust, bearing a high 
rate of interest, or with the prospect of high dividends, 
and above all with the probability of considerable 
capital appreciation. The public wants this, and what 
is more it sees, amid our rapid industrial development 
all over the world, that it can get it. In the mind of 
most business men capital appreciation is preferable 
to steady income; it is not taxed at all, much less at the 
present ruinous rate. 


By the way, notwithstanding Mr. Chamberlain’s 
avowal that he will stand or fall by his taxation of busi- 
ness, there is a growing volume of opinion that he will 
yield. It is highly probable, however, that the markets 
of the Stock Exchange would not be very much affected 
in such case. That industry would benefit need not 
be argued, but the sorrows of the Stock Exchange are 
in the main attributable to an entirely different influ- 
ence. In fact, history is repeating itself. Very 
seldom have booming trade conditions and buoyant 
stock markets gone hand in hand. Nor is this difficult 
to understand, for while the manufacturing interests 
can earn 25 per cent. and upwards on their money by 
putting it into machinery and raw materials, they have 
little inducement to gamble on the Stock Exchange. 
This, of course, applies only in a broad sense. _Indi- 
vidual stocks, notably in the industrial section, will 
continue to appreciate or depreciate in accordance with 
their individual circumstances. There is, however, 
little immediate prospect either of general activity or 
of a general advance in values; in other words, we have 
entered upon a period when discrimination is a_ first 
essential. 


In this connection it should be noted that the prun- 
ing of values during the past few weeks has been ap- 
plied more or less generally to industrial securities; 
many in fact stand to-day at figures which are far short 
of reflecting intrinsic worth. 


Vickers, Limited, is a case in point. The reduction 
of the dividend from‘124 per cent. to 11} per cent. was 
necessarily a disappointment. | When however it is 
borne in mind, as was shown by the chairman at the 
recent meeting, that, without taking into account hid- 
den reserves, the 124 millions of Ordinary capital has 
behind it approximately 19} millions of assets, it will 
be recognised that at about 33s. these Ordinary shares 
certainly are not over-valued. This price, by the way, 
includes the final dividend of 1s. 3d. less tax up to 5s., 
payable on May 6th. 


Are bonus shares income, and are they liable to 
super-tax? The question is all the more important in 
view of the large number of prosperous industrial un- 
dertakings which are distributing bonus shares to their 
shareholders, and the many more that are likely to do so. 
The Inland Revenue authorities naturally answer the 
question in the affirmative, desiring to grab all the tax 
they can. But the Special Commissioners and the 
High Court have, in the Blott case, answered the ques- 
tion in the negative, and it has been heard before the 
Appeal Court, the considered judgment of which is ex- 
pected any day. It would be unseemly and quite futile 
to say more at the moment than that the judgment is 
awaited by many with keen interest, if not anxiety. 
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The sooner British Glass Industries, Limited, gets 
its vast organisation into full working order, the better 
for its shareholders and the community. It came out 
the other day before the magistrate at Greenwich, that 
a Dutchman was earning £11 15s. a week by glass- 
blowing. The magistrate described such wages as 
outrageous, and remarked that it was no wonder 
glasses were dear. This state of affairs should be 
materially altered when the great new factories at Can- 
ning Town and elsewhere are brought into swing, and 
the glass industry which the Germans took from us 
soon after the Franco-Prussian war is re-established in 
this country. It has been well said that our glass 
trade, which is now little more than a mere handicraft, 
will soon be a great national industry, aided by the use 
of modern mechanical methods. This may, or may 
not, displace such people as our good friend the Dutch- 
man. Good individual work, especially of an artistic 
nature, will ever command its due. In any case, the 
revived industry will, by the use of machinery, employ 
not its hundreds, but its tens of thousands, and aug- 
ment in no small measure the prosperity of the nation. 


Despite a steady trickle of liquidation from Paris, 
the Kaffir circus is presenting a better appearance, and 
it needs arguing that the better class shares in this 
section are far from unattractive. Rand Mines, for 
instance, which stood at £5 before the labour troubles 
developed earlier in the year, are down to a little over 
£3. This company, which in May paid an interim 
dividend of 3s. 9d. as compared with 1s. 6d. a year ago, 
will undoubtedly make a bumper final distribution in 
June, and there is little doubt that, before its announce- 
ment is due, the share quotation will stand at well 
above its present level. 


In the meantime, concurrently with the adverse 
movement of the American exchange, the premium on 
gold steadily appreciates. The importance of this on 
the industry as a whole will be recognised when it is 
remembered that in its last financial year, with gold at 
the normal figure, the dividend income of Rand Mines 
from its various subsidiaries exceeded half a million 
sterling. It is true that working costs have been sen- 
sibly enhanced, but this has been far more than out- 
stripped by the advance in the price of the metal. 


Dealers have been arguing of late that Paris cannot 
go on selling for ever. The contention is true enough, 
for liquidation from that quarter is necessarily bounded 
by the extent of holdings. And this does not apply 
merely to Kaffirs, for Rio Tintos and a host of other 
international favourites stand to-day at unduly depressed 
prices. There are now signs of the value of the franc 
steadying. If, as seems probable, a gradual recovery 
takes place soon, quotations for international securi- 
ties will benefit materially. In any case to-day’s prices 
provide little scope for further depreciation, and pur- 
chasers who are prepared to exercise patience are as- 
sured of ample reward, probably in the near future. 


After a prolonged period of inactivity with the usual 
accompaniment of falling prices, the Rubber share 
market appears to have steadied. A peculiarity of this 
market as compared with others, is that during periods 
of depression there is little evidence of actual selling 
so far as the public are concerned. The explanation 
lies in the fact that a well managed rubber plantation 
is necessarily a progressive concern, and though not 
now quite in its infancy the industry is yet in a stage 
at which comparatively few companies have anything 
like reached the limits of their output capacity. A fur- 
ther point in favour of this industry is that the er 
forced restriction of tapping during a considerable 
period of the war has reacted beneficially upon the 
estates. 


During the past few days the market in the com- 
modity has shown to distinctly better advantage, and 
it is significant that buyers for forward delivery are 
paying a considerab'e and increasing premium. 
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to 2s. 7$d. per lb. has been paid for delivery next year, 
and substantiated estimates are put forward by au- 
thorities on the subject indicating that supplies will be 
considerably short of the demand in the near future. Of 
late America has been a particularly keen buyer and the 
requirements of Germany are notorious, though, of 
course, the depreciated currency necessitates the adop- 
tion of a hand-to-mouth policy for the present. Just 
now Russia can only be regarded as a potential buyer, 
though none the less a factor to be reckoned with in 
sizing up the industry’s prospects. 


Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and hence the 
somewhat dejected appearance of British Oil Cakes 
just lately. « It was in the earliest days of the year that, 
assisted by various hoarsely-whispered rumours, the 
quotation for these shares started on the up-grade. 
Then on April 8th a somewhat belated announcement 
was made by the directors that certain negotiations 
were in progress with the African and Eastern Cor- 
poration, the nature of which was not disclosed. This 
added fuel to the fire for a time, but dealers, and in- 
cidentally punters, are getting weary of the delay in 
coming to business. Consequently the share quotation 
is now appreciably below the best, though the fact thac 
offerings are well absorbed at the lower level seems to 
suggest that patience may ultimately be rewarded. But 
when ? 


The somewhat languid interest that has recently been 
displayed in Grand Trunk stocks draws attention to one 
of the many anomalies to be found among securities to- 
day. This is in the quotations for Grand Trunk Paci- 
fic (Lake Superior Branch) 4 per. cent. 1st Mortgage 
Sterling Bonds, Prairie Section, 4 per cent. Bonds and 
Mountain Section 4 per cent. Bonds. In terms of the 
acquisition of the Grand Trunk the guarantee of these 
issues now devolves upon the Canadian Government, 
and yet the quotation in each case is around 60, where- 
as Canada Fours are in the neighbourhood of 70, so 
that a is clearly room for appreciation in these three 
stocks. 


Here is a chance for a jaded broker. The Isle of 
Man Examiner reports the death of Mr. Daniel F. Putt, 
stock and share broker of Douglas. Mr. Putt started 
his career in the Bank of Liverpool, and after attaining 
the status of a branch manager, took a responsible post 
with the Bank of Persia at Teheran. Indifferent health 
necessitated his vacating this and he established himself 
at Douglas, where he linked stock and share broking 
with land and mortgage business. In Douglas are 
situated the principal offices of the Isle of Man Banking 
Company, and branches of Lloyds, Parrs and other 
concerns, and a large part of their stock market trans- 
actions passed through Mr. Putt’s hands. As he had 
no partner or son an opening presents itself, it appears, 
to any nerve-racked broker, who seeks a less strenuous 
field of remunerative activity than, say, the London 


Stock Exchange. 


SY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Apollinaris is a pure, natural sparkling Mineral 
Water. When taken plain or mixed with spirits, 
it prevents acidity and aids digestion. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


ADVANCES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS—TWO INTERESTING 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tue AnnuaL GENneRAL Court of the London Assurance was held 
on the 28th inst. at the offices of the Corporation, 7, Royal Ex- 
change, E.C., Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Governor) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. C. H. Denton) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report. 


The Chairman said that on the 22nd June next the corporation 
would have completed its bicentenary, and the question which 
really concerned the shareholders was whether it was able to hold 
its own and develop its business among the powerful rivals with 
whom it was faced. His answer to that question, without any 
qualification, was that never had the London Assurance stood for 
progress and efficiency more than it did to-day. It had given its 
name and support to a reinsurance company which was success- 
fully floated last September under the name of the London Associ- 
ated Reinsurance Corporation, and held all of its Ordinary share 
capital. The directors believed that this investment would prove 
a valuable and profitable one to the corporation, which had under- 
taken the management of the new company. It had also acquired 
74,506 out of the total capital of 75,000 shares in the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Company, which had its head office 
in Manchester, with an organisation well spread over the Midland 
counties, in particular, as well as in other parts of the country. 
He had every reason for thinking that this acquisition would 
prove a valuable one to the corporation, and that indirectly ad- 
vantages would accrue to their various departments. 


Turning to the accounts presented, the Governor said that the 
life department showed net premiums of £292,000 for the year, 
an increase of £45,000, and the life fund had been increased by 
£100,000. The fire account was excellent, being much the best 
they had ever experienced. The premium income showed an 
increase of £133,000, at 41,364,000, and the fire fund was in-_ 
creased by £200,000 and amounted to £1,200,000 after trans- 
ferring £96,258 to profit and loss account. The marine depart- 
ment had also had a most successful year, and the marine fund 
stood at £1,000,000 after transferring £331,540 to profit and loss 
account. The accident and other accounts continued to grow 
rapidly, and the fund stood at £60,000 after transferring £4,204 
to profit and loss account. 


In the Budget now before the House of Commons it was pro- 
posed to throw an additional burden on insurance companies by 
the increase in stamp duties, and the Budget also contained 
provisions to increase the excess profits duty from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. and to impose a totally fresh tax, to be called the 
“Corporation tax,’’ amounting to 5 per cent. The cumulative 
effect of these burdens could only have the result of imposing 
on the directors the necessity for great caution before still further 
raising the dividend, which was paid free of income-tax, and 
which was raised both in 1918 and 1919. Dealing with the profit 
and loss account, the Chairman said the directors thought it 
necessary again to provide no less a sum than £200,000 for 
income-tax and excess profits tax; they had transferred £50,000 
to investments depreciation and contingency account, written off 
premises account £/68,360, British Law purchase account £51,665, 
and after paying the dividends approved last year there remained 
a carry forward of £204,398 against £197,271 brought in a year 
ago. The funds in all amounted to £7,364,000, and at the close 
of 1919 there was a very substantial surplus in the investments 
depreciation and contingency account standing in the balance- 
sheet at £380,000. On the assets side they had written off a 
substantial sum from freehold premises, which were rediiced to 
£200,000, and the British Law purchase account was also re- 
duced to the same figure. The directors recommended the same 
dividend as last year—namely, 24 per cent., or 6s. per share, free 
of income-tax—and he felt sure he would be anticipating the 
wishes of the shareholders in saying that such an interesting 
occasion as a bicentenary should not be allowed to pass without 
some mark to distinguish it from other years. The staff would 
be given a bicentenary bonus of 10 per cent. on their salaries, 
and it was proposed that the Ordinary shareholders should 
receive a bicentenary bonus of 5 per cent., payable, free of income- 
tax, on the 1st May, together with the half-yearly dividend. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, 41,400,000 in 1,400,000 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE. 
S. B. JOEL (Chairman). 
J. MUNRO ‘Sita Chairman). G. IMROTH. 
C. MARX D. CHRISTOPHERSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 31st December, 1919. 


Tons crushed, 1,361,000. Per ton, based on 
Total Working "Revenue epi Estimated tonnage crushed. 
Premium on gold) i 4#£:2,677,603 15 3 4119 4 
Total Working Costs 1,430,728 13 4 
Working Profit ... 41,246,875 111 40 18 4 
Rents, sundry Revenue, etc. ue 16,519 10 0 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1918 aes 271,885 18 2 


41,535,280 10 1 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government of the Union of South Africa, 
share of profits... £621,341 17 7 
Income Tax, Special ‘War Levy, Miners’ 
Phthisis Contribution, Donation to War 
Funds and Charities and Provincial Gold 


Profits Tax ae 36,399 9 6 
Dividend No. 4 of 174% and ‘Dividend No. 5 of 20%... 525,000 0 0 
a 1,182,741 7 1 
Leaving a Balance unappropriated of __... on £352,539 3 0 


The Payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 11,001,700 tons of an 
average value of 8.6 dwts. over a stoping width of 77 inches. 


The Full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 10-11 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


’ London, W. 1. Chio ro dyn e 


Known FoR A true palliative in NEURALGIA. 
COUGHS, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COLDS, 
of every Country. ASTHMA, BRONGHiTIS. and other bowel complaiats. 
Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 
FINE OLD MINIATURES Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 
SECOND-HAND PEARLS The Saturday Review 
and 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
JEWELS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASB, WESDO, LONDON. 
One Year : £1 8 2 £1 10 4 


Half Year : 141 15 2 
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COMPANY, 


WITWATERSRAND GOLD 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, £469,625 in 469,625 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE. 
J. MUNRO (Chairman). 
S. B. JOEL. H. NOURSE. 
J. G. LAWN. C. MARX. 
J. DALE LACE. WM. ROSS. 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 31st December, 1919. 


Tons crushed, 396,950. 

Total Working "Revenue Estimated 
Premium on gold) = 

Total Working Costs 


Working Profit 


Rents, Estate Revenue, etc. 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1918 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Income Tax, Dividend Tax, Special War Levy, 
Provincial Gold Profits Tax, Miners’ Phthisis 
Contributions, Donations to War Funds, and 
Charities... 
Dividends Nos. 30 and 31 of 5% each 


Leaving a Balance unappropriated of 


Per ton, based on 


tonnage crushed. 

£517,032 8 11 41 6 0 

427,656 9 0 11 6 

£89,375 19 11 40 4 6 
18,495 2 6 
101,844 17 4 

£209,715 19 9 
47,146 11 1 
46,962 10 0 

54,109 1 1 


4155,606 18 8 


The Ore Reserves have been re-calculated and are now estimated at 1,142,500 tons of an 
average value of 5.9 dwts. over a stoping width of 72 inches. 


The Full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 10-11 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LIMITED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF NAPIER AERO ENGINES, SIX-CYLINDER Motor 
CARRIAGES AND BUSINESS VEHICLES. 


Tue ADJOURNED GENERAL MesgtING of D. Napier and Son, Ltd., 
was held on 23rd April at the Registered Offices of the Company, 
Acton. The Chair was taken by the Managing Director (Mr. 
H. T. Vane, C,B.E.). 

Mr. Vane, on rising, said :—I assume you will take the Direc- 
tors’ Report and Accounts as read. 

As regards the profits for the year, I think it will be agreed 
that, since we had to commence to change over from War 
to Peace production, we have been fortunate in being able not 
merely to maintain our turnover, but to exceed that of any pre- 
vious year, but this was brought about to some extent by the 
fact that we were able to invoice incomplete War Contract mate- 
rial, and this further, naturally, accounts for the profit being 
slightly less when compared with the previous year. I do not, 
however, want you to think that the past financial year has had 
to bear very much of the expense of changing over from War to 
Peace production, as whilst we were able to commence delivery 
of business vehicles by April last year, we have since experienced 
considerable delay (as well as increase of cost) in obtaining 
deliveries of new material, which in turn affects our output and 
our costs. Then the British Engineering Industry has been 
faced with a Moulders’ Strike for four months, which has had 
a very serious effect upon the Motor Industry, and practically 
caused a set-back of something like six months in production, 
especially of our new six-cylinder car, consequently seriously in- 
creasing costs as well as placing a severe strain on our financial 
resources. We have also to incur expenditure in the development 
of our Aero Engine department, which is one, we believe, with 
considerable scope before it. Unfortunately for us, the Treasury 
have not yet seen their way clear to encourage Aero Engine 
Manufacturers in this country to manufacture on a production 
basis, although we were last year favoured with special instruc- 
tions for the manufacture of some Napier Aero Engines of our 
own new and special design, and we have hopes that we shall 
yet receive a further order from the Government for our 12- 
cylinder 450 h. -P. Napier Aero Engine, known in the Royal Air 
Force as the “‘ Lion,”’ as we decided to continue manufacturing 
this after the Armistice. You will, therefore, understand from 
the foregoing why your directors consider it desirable in the 
meantime to conserve our financial position as far as possible. 
Whilst we have been delayed considerably in the production of 
our new six-cylinder car, you will observe from the Press com- 
ments that our new model is one which will maintain the high 
reputation of the Napier, and everything is being done to ex- 
pedite the fulfilment of orders received from our customers. 


THE 


Badminton 
Magazine 


is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton to you sent post 
free every month to any part of 
the world, for 15/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


9 KING ST.. COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, £1,196,892, in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE. 
S. B. JOEL. J. G. LAWN. C. MARX. 
W. DALRYMPLE. H. A. ROGERS. J. H. CROSBY. 


SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart. 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 31st December, 1919. 


Tons Crushed, 570,400. 
Total Working Revenue (including Estimated 
Premium on gold) 
Total Working Costs 


Working Profit 


Rents, Sundry Revenue, Interest and Dividends 
Balance unappropriatea at 31st December, 1918 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Miners’ Phthisis Contributions, Income Tax, 
Dividend Tax and Special War Levy, Provin- 
cial Gold Profits Tax, Donations to War 
Funds and Charities... 
Dividends Nos. 12 of 223%, No. 13 of 25% 


Leaving a Balance unappropriated of 


Bonus Distribution—New States Areas, Ltd., Shares... 


The Payable Ore Reserves now stand at 3,200,000 tons of an average value of 9.1 dwts. over 
a stoping width of 72 inches. Attention is drawn to the satisfactory nature of these figures. 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
2 


41,399,856 12 4 91 
612,448 16 10 116 
£787,407 15 6 4177 
8,824 14 5 
216,824 11 7 
£1,013,057 1 6 
£161,401 4 0 
568,523 14 0 
149,611 10 0 


879,536 8 0 
£133,520 13 6 


The Full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 10-11 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY. 


RETURN TO 10 PER CENT. DIVIDEND—RECORD 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BUSINESS. 

Tue Twenty-First Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Gold- 
smiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co., Ltd., was held on the 26th inst. 
at 112, Regent Street, W., Mr. A. T. Isaac (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Rice) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said that in addition to the payment of 5 per 
cent. on the cumulative preference shares and the interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares for the six months ending July 31, 
1919, the directors recommended a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares for the six months ending January 31 at the rate of 12} 
per cent. per annum, making with the interim dividend 10 per 
cent. for the year, and the carrying forward, including the amount 
brought in, of £44,903 to the new profit and loss account, subject 
to excess profits duty. He had again the pleasure of announcing 
that the turnover had been considerably larger than in any pre- 
vious year. Their dealings were now just upon three times as 
large as they were in the first year of their trading as a company, 
now just 21 years ago. The return to a 1o per cent. dividend 
for the year thus happily concluded with their 21st birthday. The 
foreign and colonial orders of the company were also a record 
for any one year. Various steps had been taken during the year 
which the directors hoped would have the effect of increasing 
these orders still further. All foreign and colonial business was 
transacted at the same price as the customer in London would 
pay, plus, of course, insurance and freightage. Foreign customers 
were therefore at no pecuniary disadvantage from being person- 
ally unable to visit the company’s showrooms. They had been 
confronted with a further rise in prices, and he did not intend 
to indulge in any prophecy as to future fluctuations. Their en- 
deavour would be in the future, as in the past, to give the very 
best value for money, and in no circumstances would they come 
under the charge of having taken advantage of the exceptional 
times in which we lived. In conclusion, he thought they might 
congratulate themselves that the difficulties of the year had been 
satisfactorily surmounted. The future in relation to prices and 


demand was not very clear, but they hoped to carry the business 
forward with energy and yet with the caution that the times 
seemed to call for. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at an 
extraordinary general meeting an alteration was made in the 
articles of association extending the borrowing powers of the 
directors. 

The retiring director (Mr. A. T. Isaac) and the auditors 
(Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) were re-elected. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


ANNUAL SERMON at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 5th, at 8 o'clock. 


Preacher, THB BISHOP OF WILLESDEN. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
at the QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 


on Thursday Afternoon and Evening, 6th May 
At 3 o'clock, 
Chairman, The VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P. 
At 7.30 p.m., 

Chairman, FIELD-MARSHAL The LORD METHUEN, G.C.B. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FILM, illustrating Church Army War Work, 
will be exhibited during the Evening Meeting. 

SHORT ORGAN RECITAL and Singing by C.A. Evangelists and 
Sisters at both Meetings. 


A VERY LARGE ATTENDANCE at both Meetings is earnestly 

hoped for. ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for Seats, reserved up to 

2.50 and 7.20 respectively, can be had on early application to PRE- 
BENDARY CARLILE, D.D., et 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Collection at each Meeting in Aid of the Work. 
As the Church Army's means are sorely straitened, while the cost 
of the work is increasing daily, it is hoped that friends unable to 
be present will send DONATIONS for announcement (by initial 
only if so desired) at the Meeting which, will be felt as a great 
encouragement. Cheques should be crossed ‘‘Barelays’ a/c Church 
Army,’’ payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Seeretary, and sent to him at Headquarters, Bryanston 

treet, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 
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